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MEMO 
High Schoot Guidance Counselors 
United States Crm 


To: 


From 


Subject The Cray Opaduae Specialist FRoguam 


During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures 
The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance b) 
students of this great career training opportunity 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling 
support of the program 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be known as the Army’s Graduate Specialist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the wa) 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs 
from our previous plan. 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school graduates to choose an Army 
technical training course upon a three-year enlist- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of all 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents an important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic steps for qualification 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When a high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she will be given an enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program 

2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 
academic background and interests with the Army 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions re garding the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, and us new 
qualifications, won’t you please wrile to: 


will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick a first choice course and two alternates, so that 
if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become a Graduate Specialist in an alternate field 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in a specific course has been reserved for him 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 
graduation, the applicant will take two more tests, 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
Qualification Battery. He must pass the AFQT and 
make a qualifying score in those portions of the 
AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge of 
his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
fiec does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that a 
high school graduate will find himself in a course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling pro- 
gram in the past has been variously known as 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing’ and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “Graduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which serv ice plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 
necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from high 
school before considering military service 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 














Tuchow. Speak: Up 


Let's Judge Ourselves 


Dear Editor: 

In the actively busy lives we lead, little 
time is set aside for reflective thinking. 
Perhaps we teachers should stop dead in 
our tracks and get out our yardsticks and 
do a little measuring. As an aftermath of 
Sputnik, much has been written about 
electing changes in our school’s curriculum 
and helping our students gain better edu- 
cations. How do we fit into this picture? 
Perhaps we might think of the contribu- 
tions we as teachers are making for the 
young people in our classes. Are we in 
the subject field where our aptitudes and 
abilities can contribute most? Are we going 
all-out to produce scholars of top-ranking 
abilities Boren ns their field? Do we fire 
them with enthusiasm for knowledge? Are 
we telescoping history to give them back- 
ground and yet preparing them for the 
new vistas which lie just ahead in their 
life span? Are we using the wrong end of 
the telescope and seeing only us as teach- 
ing until our children get through college 
or our husband gets out of law, medicine, 
or dentistry school? Lots of us strive to 
do to the best of our abilities the services 
for which we were hired by the com- 
munity’s board of education. Who said 
we leave our schools on the heels of our 
students at the close of the day? Let's be 
the first to use the yardstick on ourselves. 
—ANONYMOUS. 


‘Education Is Major Effort’ 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

Foreign-language teaching has increased 

here 700 percent since 1946. A surprising 
number of Russians read English journals 
in their fields. Many speak English. Educa- 
tion here is a major national effort. There 
is a very good reaction to our 73 professors 
visiting schools here. 
—Murray Lincotn Mrer, director, 
audio-visual education, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University; on a month-long tour of 
educational institutions in Soviet Russia 
under the sponsorship of the Comparative 
Education Society. 


What Is a Junior High? 


The Illinois School Directory, 1957-58, 
published by the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, lists 269 
schools as junior high schools. The smallest 
reported enrollment in any school is 39 
pupils, while the largest enrolls 1641. The 
number of teachers in these schools varies 
from two for the smallest schools to 64 
for the very largest. There is a total of 
95,751 pupils and 4447 teachers. 

These schools use 10 different plans in 
their administrative set-ups: 52 schools are 
made up of grades seven, eight, and nine; 
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171 have seven and eight; 34 have six, 
seven, and eight; two have six and seven; 
one has five and eight; three have five, six, 
seven, and eight; one has only seven; one 
has six and eight; one has eight and nine; 
and three have only grade eight. 

These figures indicate that Illinois does 
not have any well-thought-out conception 
of what a junior high school is or should be, 
or this state’s educational system would not 
be tolerating a system in which any school 
can be a junior high school without meeting 
certain minimum requirements. The time 
has long since passed when this state 
should have decided either to accept or 
reject the concept of the junior high school 
as a part of its educational system. 

There is not now any policy or philos- 
ophy of education operating on the state 
level to guide local communities and their 
educational leaders with respect to what a 
junior high school in Illinois should be. To 
allow present practices in junior high-school 
organizations to continue seems foolish if 
not ridiculous. Let us have a hard look at 
the junior high school and formulate some 
sound workable concepts as to its function 
and its place in the educational organiza- 
tion. 

What is a junior high school? Some 
definitive answers are needed before more 
and varied types of junior high-school or- 
ganizations are conceived. Certainly even 
10 different types of junior high-school 
plans do not make sense. 

Currently, all junior high schools in Illi- 
nois are certified by the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction as elemen- 
tary schools. This is unfair if the state is 
going to continue to allow local communi- 
ties to build and operate schools and call 
them junior high schools. These junior high 
schools should be recognized for what they 
are or should be. 

Those of us who have worked in junior 
high schools know that they are not ele- 
mentary schools, nor are they senior high 
schools. Their organization, curriculum, and 
basic philosophy are enough different from 
the elementary and senior high schools to 
be recognized <: an integral part of the 
state’s total educational program. Here is 
a school properly conceived that can and 
does do a iob of meeting the educational 
needs of young adolescents better than any 
other type of school in the American sys- 
tem of public education at the present time. 

Illinois needs the junior Rich school. 
Illinois has junior high schools—269 of 
them; they should be properly recognized 
by the state. 

The Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction should take the initiative in 
bringing order out of chaos with respect to 
the junior high school by taking the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Define the junior high school. When 
is a school a junior high school—large or 


small? What are its educational functions? 

2. Set up sound criteria for properly 
evaluating the junior high schools now in 
existence, and set up minimum standards 
for all such schools in the future. 

3. Develop specific standards for prepara- 
tion of junior high-school teachers. 

4. Encourage all junior high schools to 
strive toward one common goal: better edu- 
cation for adolescent youth. 

There are two organizations in Illinois 
devoting their best energies to the im- 
provement of the junior high school and its 
educational program. There is no doubt 
that the Illinois Junior High School Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Junior High School 
Principals Association are both ready to 
move forward, to assist in every possible 
way to develop a stronger junior high- 
school program in Illinois. 

Illinois looks to the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for positive, 
educational associations. 

-Henry M. Garst, principal, George 
Churchill Junior High School, Galesburg 


Hope for Increased Membership 
Dear Francine: 

On behalf of the membership and the 
board of directors of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Classroom Teachers, I want to ex- 
press our sincere thanks and appreciation 
for the reprint of “I Belong . . .” on the 
inside front cover of ILursors EpucaTion 
It is our hope that the use of our publica- 
tion in such a manner will ultimately 
strengthen our profession by increased 
memberships in ox state, and national 
pa associations. 

—WiuuaM Lee Hope, president, Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers. 


What the World Needs ... 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

Before we dive into the present science 
flurry, let us stop and think. If our objec- 
tive is to train scientists to outweigh the 
progress Russia has made, we should con- 
centrate on that objective. 

Spending large sums of money on scien- 
tific equipment and lengthening the num- 
ber of science courses which must be taken 
for graduation will not solve our problem. 
Two years of science in high school and 
another two years in college should be 
the science requirement for graduation. If 
a student does not show an aptitude for 
science at the end of that time, let him go 
to other fields. We should do all we can to 
foster an interest in science, but we 
should not fill classrooms with equipment 
which will be wasted and with pupils who 
are bored. Our time, equipment, and money 
should be spent on those who can profit 
by them. We should make every effort 
to obtain liberal scholarships for the gifted. 

Finally, and most important, we must 
not let other subjects go unattended. Even 
if we think only of the scientist, there are 
those who must support him in his work 
and complement his research. In a wider 
sense, the world needs men who can solve 
the problems of war and peace which the 
scientists present. 

—Pautine V. Decan, commercial teacher, 
Lake View High School, Chicago. 
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Cove Feee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month vividly por- 
trays the individualized aspect of special 
education — the rapport between teacher 
and child, the dedication, the heart. As I 
have watched teachers working with excep- 
tional children in our schools, I have be- 
come convinced that there is a special 
place in Heaven for these patient, devoted 
— What a lesson they demonstrate 
or all teachers—to accept each child, where 
he is, and to give each one the special help 
he needs. Special education: quality teach- 
ing at its finest. 

a 

THE TEACHER on our cover is Eliza- 
beth Abbott, who works with deaf and 
hard-of-hearing youngsters at Hay-Edwards 
School in —— . The children are 
rocking their “babies” to the lullaby they 
hear. The photo is by Illinois Studios. 

¥ 
SPECIAL EDUCATION is also the sub- 
ject of our lead article this month, written 
y two persons who are area directors of 
education for exceptional children. The ar- 
ticle explains how small districts may work 
together to — special programs for 
exceptional children in their districts. 
am 


GIFTED STUDENTS also get attention 
—in the study unit and in articles on pages 


52 and 58. Providing for this group of 
exceptional children is an important and 
imperative task. Mr. Garrison points out 
some characteristics of a good program for 
these mentally superior children, and pro- 
vides a checklist for districts to use in 
judging the adequacy of their own pro- 
grams. Turn to the study unit beginning 
on page 65. Mr. Garrison is the new presi- 
dent-elect of the Council for Exceptional 
Children, a department of the National 
Education Association. 

- 


EACH MONTH we plan to emphasize 
some area of the school curriculum. In 
November, it will be English. Other months 
will have articles on elementary science, 
foreign language, and music—to name a 
few. Watch for the area of your special 
interest. 

- 

SCHOOL PROBLEMS COMMISSION 
recommendations have received much at- 
tention among educators and other groups 
since they were announced early in Sep- 
tember. A discussion and analysis of these 
recommendations is given by Lester 
Grimm, beginning on page 54. 

- 


CANDIDATES for superintendent of 
public instruction were asked to make a 
statement to you readers of ILtinors Epv- 
cation. Those summaries of their educa- 


tion, experience, and platforms are on 
pages 56 and 57. 
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TOGETHER, 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces 
to the child who has yet to learn the relationships. 
¢ All Britannica Junior articles start by relating 
the unknown to something familiar to children. 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- 
nation of how it works or what it means. In the 
conclusion, the topic is related to the individual 
and society in terms of use, value or even impli- 
cations. 

A child wondering about the atmosphere, for 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready 
Reference Index volume. The pronunciation and 
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brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 
ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 
within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
child’s understanding of the world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Dept. 189MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


“ee Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 
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COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. ( 


PRES! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below 


Educational Section, Natione! Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C 


() Please send me a list of your teaching aids 


( Please send me information on careers in the 


industry for my students. 
EE —— 
cence: 

Street 

City 

Position or grade 


coal 





Recent legislation now permits small school districts 


to combine their resources and provide 


D rector 


Area Programs 


for 


A™ PROGRAMS for the education 
of exceptional children have 
evolved to meet the needs of small 
school districts in sparsely settled 
areas and in the suburban areas sur- 
rounding larger cities. It is based, 
primarily, on the belief of legisla- 
tors and citizens that each individual 
has a right to an educational oppor- 
tunity commensurate with his abili- 
ties and potential, and that, given 
this opportunity, he has a responsi- 
bility to become a_ contributing 
member of his society. 

In 1946 the several laws affecting 
handicapped children were com- 
bined and enlarged into the part of 
the School Code as we now know 
it (See Chart No. 1.). Schools in 
large communities across the state 
began to operate special classes and 
to provide special services in each 
of these various areas of exceptional- 
ity in an attempt to provide the best 
educational facilities for all of the 
people. Most of them accepted chil- 
dren from adjoining or nearby dis- 
tricts, with the home districts pay- 
ing tuition. These programs pro- 
vided for many children, but there 
were still several thousand handi- 
capped children for whom there was 
no available program. 

In 1956 School Problems Commis- 
sion No. 4 established a special study 
committee to investigate the special 
education facilities then available, 
and to recommend legislation that 
would help overcome some of the 
existing problems and inadequacies. 
This study resulted in the legisla- 
tion which permits two or more 
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school districts to combine resources, 
share costs and responsibilities of 
administration, establish programs 
for handicapped children, and hire 
the necessary personnel to staff such 
programs. The legislation adopted 
is permissive. There is no recom- 
mended or established standard for 
the administrative pattern. 

This permissiveness is a great ad- 
vantage, but its very lack of definite 
structure has been a deterrent to the 


cuaer woO.+ 


THE ILLINOIS PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


warrient 
Hanpicaret 


establishment of as many areas as 
are needed to meet the needs of 
handicapped children. Most dis- 
tricts in the state are aware of the 
need and are anxious to provide the 
available services, but several ques- 
tions must be answered to overcome 
the natural hesitancy of any school 
board to commit itself to something 
unknown. 

How do you legally establish a 


Depart 


By C. LEWIS MARTIN 


Director, Department of Special Education 


LaGrange Area, LaGrange 


and 
CLEONE E. O'BRIEN 


ment of Education for Exceptional Children 
Proviso Township Area, Maywood 


Exceptional Children 


joint agreement area? How is a pro- 
gram financed? How are costs equi- 
tably prorated? Who is responsible 
for the administration and super- 
vision? Who is responsible for the 
details of state approval and state 
claim forms, for recruiting and hiring 
teachers? Who determines what serv- 
ices are needed? Can a joint agree- 
ment area be organized for one or 
two services, or must there be a 
complete program? 

All of these questions and others 
fall into place if we keep our main 
purpose continuously before us: an 
educational opportunity for handi- 
capped children commensurate with 
with 


their ability and provisions 


which minimize their handicap(s). 


Differs in Administration 

The program as it functions for 
children in a single district or in 
an area is exactly the same. Within 
the school building and the special 
classroom the programs are no dif- 
ferent. The difference and the con- 
fusions arise from the administrative 
function(s) which organize(s) and 
maintain(s) the program. 

What are some of the answers to 
the questions stated earlier? 

1. Joint agreements are 
ments between school boards. These 
should be in writing and become a 
legal document when duly signed 
by the proper officials of the school 
boards involved. 

One district should be designated 
as the agent district, as the Proviso 
area (See Chart No. 2.), or the ad- 
ministrative district, as the LaGrange 


agree- 
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the 
the 


(See Chart No. 3.), and 
agreements are signed 
school board of this district. 

2. An area program is financed by 
all of the districts involved accord 
ing to a plan or formula agreeable 
to them. 

In the Proviso Township Area the 
finances are handled through the 


business office of the agent district, 


area 
with 


Proviso Township High School Dis- 
trict No. 209. In the township treas- 
urer’s accounts, District No. 209 has 
an account for the Proviso Area de- 
partment to which all districts pay 
their share and from which all reim- 
bursements are made. The detailed 
accounting is done in the area office. 


Two Formulas Used 


There are two formulas used for 
determining each district's prorata 
share. a) The administrative costs— 
which include salaries of any per- 
sonnel working in all districts (direc- 
tor and area school social worker), 
general office expense, rent, travel, 
secretarial help, etc.—are prorated 
on a percentage basis. 

The school population, as reported 
by each district to the state in Octo- 
ber, is totaled to use as the divisor. 
The percentage which each district's 
population is of the total area popu- 
lation determines their prorata share. 
For example, with a total of 15,000, 
District A with a population of 5000 
would pay 33% percent of the total 
administrative costs. 

The LaGrange Area determines 
the prorata share in the same way. 
The only difference in the two areas 
is that LaGrange District No. 102 


is the administrative district and has 
the responsibility to “employ th 
director, 
a secretary for the director, 
for the costs, maintain an ac- 
counting 
the costs of this activity 


. . provide an office and 
.. pay 
system which separates 

and 
submits the prorated bills to each 
district for reimbursement.” In othe: 
words, LaGrange assumes direct 
responsibility for the administrative 
In the Pro- 


viso Area, all districts determine th« 


costs and is reimbursed 


budget and contribute to a common 
fund from which costs are paid 

b) The operational costs must be 
kept in two accounts, as all trans- 
portation costs must be separated 
from program costs, according to the 
law. 

1. Transportation. In the La 
Grange Area, transportation is ar 
ranged by one or more of the dis 
tricts. One district is the contracting 
district and pays the cost for trans 
porting the children involved. Thess 
costs are prorated on the basis of 
the terms of the contract, and the 
other districts involved are billed by 
the contracting district in the amount 
of the per-pupil cost. 

In the Proviso Area, District 209 
contracts for all transportation. The 
costs are paid from the area account 
and the billed 
every three months for the number 
of their children being transported 


other districts are 


2. Classroom Operation. In both 
areas, the director recruits and rec 
ommends qualified personnel to the 
a whose district a 
class is The 
signs a contract with that district 


superintendent 


maintained. teacher 


Chart No. 2 
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receives a salary based on the cis 
trict's salary schedule, and becomes 
a member of that faculty 

In Proviso Township Area, how 
ever, the district is reimbursed for 
the teacher's salary and for rent for 
the room. All equipment and sup 
that 


room are requisitioned by the busi 


plies specifically needed for 
ness office of the agent district, No 
209, upon the request of the teacher 
with the approval of the director 
and the superintendent for whom 
he or works. At the 
the vear, the average cost per pupil 


she close of 


in daily enrollment is computed 
and each district is charged for the 
cost of the children enrolled in that 
room from the district 

designates any 


LaGrange Area 


district maintaining a room as an 


operating district. The operating dis 
trict pays all costs, at the end of 
the year computes the average cost 
per pupil in average daily enroll 
ment, and bills each district sending 
that 
3. Responsibility for the details 


children to room 


of administration and supervision 


of a program can and should be 
delegated to one person Preferably 
this person should have training in 
the field of special education and 
have proven ability and experience 
in administration. This authority can 
be delegated only by a policy-setting 
group. 

Proviso Township has an execu 
tive council, which consists of the 
superintendent from each district o1 


The chair 


group t 


his delegated authority 
» 


man is selected by the 





serve tor vear. This council 
adopts all policies and procedures 
by which the area functions. To 
make the most efficient use of the 
council's time, two committees are 
appointed from this group to study 
problems and make recommenda- 


one 


tions. 

a. The advisory 
three is appointed by the chairman 
with the approval of the council. All 
personnel to be hired for area serv- 
ice (area social worker, director) are 
recruited and recommended to the 
executive council by this committee. 
The director, while directly respon- 
sible to the executive council, works 
with the advisory committee to de- 
velop plans for the program and 
recommendations for pelicy and 
procedure. 

b. The finance committee of three 
also is appointed by the chairman 
with the approval of the council. It 
is their responsibility to develop the 
administrative budget, project an 
estimated operational budget, 
ommend to the executive council 
policies and procedures as they per- 
tain to finance, and check the de- 
tailed accounting as maintained in 
the area office. 


committee of 


rec- 


Board Determines Policies 

The superintendents of the La- 
Grange Area serve as a board of 
directors and meet bi-monthly to 
establish policies, review the area 
director's reports, and plan for the 
further development of the pro- 
gram. The board is chaired by the 
superintendent of the administrative 
district, and the director is desig- 
nated as secretary. An advisory com- 
mittee of four superintendents is 
appointed each year to assist the 
director in working out problems 
of an immediate nature which need 
solution before the regular meeting 
of the board. 

4. The details involved in 
pletion of forms for approved classes 
and reimbursement claims are many. 
The individual study of children to 
determine their eligibility for special 
placement is time-consuming and 
can involve several community con- 
tacts, such as agencies, physicians, 
clinics, etc. This can be done best 
by one trained in the field of educa- 


com- 
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tion for exceptional children. One 
of the advantages of including a 
larger area is that it enables the 
combined districts to hire a director 
to whom these detailed and special- 
ized responsibilities can be dele- 
gated. 

It is of little consequence whether 
all forms are completed in the area 
office and all state reimbursement 
comes to a common 
is done in Proviso Township; or 
whether each cooperating district, 
with the help of the director, files 
claims and receives the state reim- 
bursement for the class(es) it main- 
tains. If the supervision of the spe- 
cial details—particularly the legal 
aspects of the program and the re- 
ports—are the responsibility of the 
director, a disproportionate amount 
of the individual superintendent's 
time and effort is not spent on these 
exacting and time-consuming tasks. 


fund, as it 


5. The last legislature, in its effort 
to determine the number of children 
needing special education, passed a 
mandatory law. This fall 
every classroom teacher will be 
asked to list all of the children in 
her room and designate those who 


census 


are handicapped in some way. When 
these lists are compiled, each prin- 
cipal, each superintendent, and each 
county superintendent will have a 
list of the handicapped children in 
his area of responsibility. 

The purpose of this law is to help 
school districts determine the needs 
of the children in their schools. With 
such a list, the school board 
superintendent can initiate a follow- 
up study of the children to deter- 
mine how many are handicapped to 
the extent that they need special 
planning. 


and 


Prior to this legal push to action, 
each district or group of districts had 
to organize its own census or survey 
in order to determine the number of 
handicapped children and the kinds 
of handicaps involved. 

But what do you do if the census 
indicates there are not enough chil- 
dren in one or two districts to start 
a program for any one group of 
handicapped children, such as the 
hard of hearing? There may be some 
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By RICHARD E. WHALEN 


Assistant Professor of Educatic 


Bradley 


{ versit 


Let’s 


O' R PHILOSOPHY of public educa- 
tion has always included plans 
for the very superior student, even 
though little may have been 


accomplishe ‘d along this line. No in- 
been, o1 


very 


formed educator has ever 
is now, opposed to giving the most 
challenging curriculum to our more 
able students. The paramount ques- 
tion however, what is the most 
adeae and effective curriculum 
for these students with special apti 
the 
achievement? 
The first problem, it seems to m« 
is the identification of these students 
While they should be identified 
I do not believe it 


tude in area of academic 


early as possible, 
would be too great a task to single 
them out by the time they enter high 
school. Among other criteria, past 
achievement in school, performances 
on intelligence and achievement 
tests, teacher judgments, and physi- 
cal and mental health examinations 
could be used for their identification 
We should also watch for students 
with outstanding achievement in 
art, music, literature, and other areas 
creative ability. 


requiring genuine 


Ability Plus Achievement 

Realizing the dangers inherent in 
such an arbitrary choice but desiring 
greater ease in communication, let 
us adopt an I.Q. of 120 as the lower 
limit for identification of the student 
here being considered. A_ student 
with less capacity but demonstrated 
achievement would also be included. 
This would probably embrace about 
15 percent of the total student body. 

To provide a special curriculum 
for these students, using the 15 per- 
cent estimate to figure the number, 
it can be seen that high schools with 


small enrollments would have a very 


Educa 





Provide 


If we agree that all children should have the 


opportunity to learn to the extent of their ability 


and potential, then let’s take the next important step. 


Curriculum for the Gifted 


difficult time from the financial 
standpoint. This would call for con- 
siderable consolidation, or reorgani- 
zation at the state level, with care- 
ful attention given to transportation 
difficulties. 

Assuming high the 
necessary size to be in operation, 
what kind of curriculum should be 
provided for these superior students? 
Before actual subjects or courses can 
be listed, it might be wise to examine 
some of the desirable objectives 


schools of 


College Preparation Needed 

First, such a curriculum should be 
designed to prepare better these 
students to their fields of 
choice at the university level. Inas- 


enter 


much as many young people do not 
know what career they would like to 
pursue, the curriculum would need 
to be one which would fit them to 
meet the most exacting university 
entrance requirements as well as the 
specific high-school requirements of 
departments and colleges within the 
university. This would 
seem to presuppose that all of such 


obiective 


students would go on to college. 
While recognizing that this would 
not be the case, many decisions to 
attend college are not made until 
late in the high-school career, too 
late to pick up needed courses. 

Second, the courses should pro- 
vide these superior students with a 
liberal education and a background 
of general knowledge in the dis- 
ciplines most frequently called upon 
in academic pursuits. 

Third, this curriculum should pro- 
vide a genuine intellectual challenge 
to the abilities students. 
They should be provided with the 


of these 


opportunity for sustained concentra- 
tion, hard work, and realization of 


what constitutes sincere intellectual 
endeavor. 

Fourth, such students should be 
fields of knowl- 


new 


introduced to new 
edge which may result in 
interests. 

Last, such a curriculum 
contain several bodies of knowledge 
rarely available outside the organ- 
ized classroom. This, to me, is truly 
one of the purposes of the school as 
opposed to such social agencies as 
the home and church, and to society 


should 


in general. 

Keeping in mind these objectives 
and the warnings that the United 
States needs more trained personnel 
in the scientific areas if we are to 
prevent the destruction of civiliza- 
tion itself, | would propose the fol 
lowing curriculum for very superior 
students (20 credits, or units, to 
be required for graduation): fou 
years of English, including grammar 
literature, speech, and composition; 
one year of American history and 
government; two years of a foreign 
language—Russian, French, German 
or Spanish; three and one-half years 
of mathematics to include beginning 
and advanced algebra, plane gecme- 
try, and trigonometry; one year each 
of physics, biology, and chemistry 
four years of physical education not 
to be counted toward the required 
credits for graduation; and at least 
one-half year of personal typing 

This 
courses to the choice of the student 
If a student displayed genuine talent 
in art, music, or literature, perhaps 


would leave six elective 


the mathematics requirement could 
be dropped to two years and courses 
in those areas substituted. 
With identification 
grouping of these superior students 


careful and 


i. high caliber of work should be ex 


pected. High minimum academic 
standards should be imposed. Stu 
dents found to have the capacity 
and proven past achievement, should 
be failed if they do not produce to 
the level of these minimum stand 
ards. 

Upon the successful completion of 
such a curriculum (grades of “C” 
or better), these students should be 
rewarded with ample scholarships 
to enter into any field of their choice 
at the college or level 
They should be provided with fur- 


university 


ther financial assistance at the gradu 
ate level if they are successful in the 
undergraduate program 

For students of average capacity 
I would propose something similar 
to the curricula which now exist in 
many of our public high schools. If 
these students maintain high scho 
lastic averages, I would also provid 


them with college scholarships 


Training For Below Average 

For those students with conside: 
ably less than average intelligence 
I would provide a type of training 
best iit 
These 


allowed the op 


or education that would 


them for making a living 
students should be 
portunity to lead as happy and in 
dependent lives as possible and to 
acquire all the education and train 
which they 


from and society 


ing 
can profit 

All students who make a 
effort in their 
would be allowed an opportunity to 


Eac h 


diploma, as well as transcript, would 


venuli 
relation to capacity 


“graduate” from high school 
indicate the particular curriculum 
followed All three differentiated 
curricula could be carried on within 
the framework of ou present school 


idministrative and plant set-up 





By LESTER R. GRIMM, (£4 Reseo 


OUTLOOK ON STATE AID 


Early recommendations of the School Problems Commission would provide 


a higher foundation level, raise qualifying rates for distributive aid, and increase flat grants. 


S' RPRISED at the early date of 
Sept. 4 when School Problems 
Commission No. 5 proposed a new 
formula for the distributive fund, 
friends of public education are now 
analyzing its provisions. 

Commission No. 5 held early hear- 
ings; created several subcommittees; 
and promptly began discussions on 
school finance needs, state aids, and 
possible revenue sources. 

After long deliberation the com- 
mission voted the following recom- 
mendations on the distributive fund 
formula: 

that the present 
level of $200 with qualifying rates 
of 50 cents for each dual district 
and 62 cents for each unit district be 
changed to provide a foundation 
level of not less than $245 per at- 
tendance pupil at qualifying rates 
of 54 cents and 67 cents respec- 
tively;' 

2. that the commission 
nancing of a foundation level of $260 
if funds can be made available; 

3. that the uniform flat grants of 
$22 per elementary pupil and $7 per 
high-school pupil be increased to 
$47 and $32 respectively. 


foundation 


urge fi- 


Proposals Analyzed 

The $245 level. Clearly, the $245 
foundation level is too low to be a 
truly realistic figure. A recent IEA 
study shows that as of the school 
year ended in 1958 the median edu- 
cational fund expenditure in our ele- 
mentary school districts was $262 
per attendance pupil.? Such figure 
is arrived at after deducting 2) re- 
ceipts from federal aid for lunch 


These rates apply to each $100 of equalized 
valuation of the district. 

‘See The Foundation Program in Illinois, 
research department 


IEA 
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and milk funds and tuition; b) pay- 
ments by pupils and others for 
lunches; c) individual payments to 
textbook, supply, and activity funds; 
and d) all other state aids for trans- 
portation, special education, and the 
like. Such needed level is illustrated 
in the accompanying chart. 

In other words, the $262 repre- 
sents the net figure to be supported 
by state distributive fund receipts 
and the qualifying rate as an accept- 
able foundation. It must be observed 
that such a figure refers only to a net 
expenditure from the educational 
fund for an elementary pupil, and 
that it does consider certain 
operating expenses from the build- 
ing fund or the higher costs generally 
experienced high schools. 

Certain members of the commis- 
sion have contended that the pro- 
posed $245 foundation level is rea- 
sonably adequate because the poorer, 
equalized districts should be ex- 
pected to set by referendum an edu- 
cational rate about 50 cents higher 
on each $100 of assessed valuation 
than the qualifying rate. Thus, they 
argue that an extra 50-cent rate in 
a district with $4000 assessed valua- 
tion per attendance pupil would 
compute an extra $20 in the educa- 
tional budget, producing with the 
proposed $245 foundation level a 
total of $265 to be spent for each 
elementary attendance pupil. 

On the other hand, some people 
contend that present cost standards 
are too low, and that the state 
should set support levels progres- 
sively higher than those found in 
the median or typical elementary 
school district. 

The present $200 foundation level 
at present qualifying rates will cost 


not 


approximately $237,000,000 for the 
biennium beginning in 1959. The 
new proposal of the commission 
($245 level, qualifying rates of 54 
cents and 67 cents, and present flat 
grants of $22 and $7) would cost 
about $308,000,000. However, the 
subsidiary motion of the commission 
to increase the flat grants by $25 
each would increase such cost esti- 
mate to about $315,500,000. 

The qualifying rate. Only slightly 
more than 1 percent of our public 
common school pupils are in dis- 
tricts which levy only the minimum 
qualifying rate. Thus, there is no 
great abuse by districts on this point. 
However, many persons feel that 
qualifying rates should be raised to 
a more realistic level of effort in 
order to participate in the equaliza- 
tion aid. There seems to be some 
merit in the point of view that quali- 
rates be increased somewhat 
support levels are 


tying 
as foundation 
raised. 


Greater Local Effort 


Some school people contend that 
rates local district 
building up a foundation 
have been _ in- 


qualifying (or 
effort ) in 
program recently 
creased in effect through a general 
raising of the multipliers prepared 
by the state revenue department— 
because such increased multipliers 
resulted in higher equalized assessed 
valuations and a greater local “shar- 
ing” in providing the present $200 
foundation level. 

Analysis of the present state aid 
formula in relation to the new pro- 
posal can be illustrated. An elemen- 
tary district having $10,000 in equal- 
ized assessed valuation per attend 
ance pupil and a $1 educational rate 
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now uses 50 cents of its rate in “shar- 
ing” support of the $200 foundation; 
and its remaining 50 cents computes 
on its valuation another $50, thus 
raising in the educational fund 
budget $250 per pupil. Under the 
new proposal, this district would use 
54 cents of its educational rate in 
producing the “shared” $245 founda- 
tion, and with the remaining 46 
cents compute $46 to be added 
thereto, totaling $291 per attend- 
ance pupil. The new proposal yields 
for this particular district $41 more 
per pupil. 

Raising the qualifying rates to 4 
cents and 67 cents would increase 
all districts’ contributions by about 
$17,000,000 for the coming biennium 
in comparison with rates of 50 cents 
and 62 cents. As we have seen, the 
“share” of the state is considerably 


more. 


Careful Study Needed 

The flat grants. The proposal of 
Commission No. 5 to increase by 
$25 each of the present flat grants 
deserves careful study. During the 
coming biennium, this flat grant in- 
crease would add about $7,500,000 
in cost. Increasing flat grants in this 
manner will provide poorer districts 
no larger claim than if the flat grants 
remain as at present under a $245 
proposal. The $25 increase, how- 
ever, will enable the wealthy dis- 
tricts to receive more state aid. 

For example, two elementary 
school districts, each with a $1 edu- 
cational rate but with different valu- 
ations per attendance pupil, would 
experience the following under a 
$245 foundation 


with 


proposal. The 
wealthy $50,000 
elementary pupil would receive no 


district per 
equalization aid but only the $22 
Hat grant, if such is unchanged, thus 
resulting in $522 in its educational 
budget for each attendance pupil. 
If the flat grant were raised to $47 
there would be in such budget $547 
available per attendance pupil, with 
the full $25 flat increase being re- 
flected. 

The poorer elementary 
with only $5000 in assessed valua- 
tion per pupil under the proposed 
$245 
build up in its equalized budget 


district. 


foundation program, would 
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$245 plus an extra $23 by its extra 
46-cent tax rate, or a total of $268— 
with such budget total not being im- 
proved by raising the $22 flat grant 
to a $47 level. Hence, we see why 
some flat 
grants to wealthier districts, at least 
until the 
been raised much higher than the 
$245 proposal. 


people question extra 


foundation program has 


Pros and Cons 


Discussion of flat grants produces 
pros and cons. The pros state: 

a. Non-property tax income to the 
state treasury should go to all dis- 
tricts to ease the tax load on real 
estate. 

b. The 
to help in providing every child an 


state has an obligation 
educational opportunity. 

c. Flat grants prov ide a “leverage 
through which the state induces 
even the wealthier districts to make 
required school reports, meet stand- 
ards of recognition, and the like. 

d. The state sets mandates 
as compulsory attendance, standards 
of term length, and other require 


ments for districts to meet, and the 


such 


state should help to finance such 
requirements 
e. Flat 


districts to experiment and tend to 


grants encourage able: 
move educational standards progres- 


sively higher 


State Level of 


Equalization 


ELEMENTARY 
PUPIL 
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f. On the basis of “expediency’ 
all districts should receive something 
in state aid since al! areas of the 
state contribute to state tax funds 

The cons in questioning flat grants 
point out in particular the danger- 
ous principle involved in “getting 
back if you pay in,” since such could 
imply that only those currently shar 
ing in a public service should con 
tribute to support that service. Like 
wise, the cons point out: 

a. As far as educational welfare 
of children is concerned, the state 
should use the extra money involved 
in raising flat grants to supplement 
educational budgets in the weaker 
districts 

b. Basic tax relief for rural areas 


and real estate can best come 
through modern revenue reform that 
uses income as a tax base and allo- 
cates at low qualifying rates such 
added state appropriations on the 
basis of foundation budget needs 

c. Any hint of “expediency” to 
ward getting legislative support for 
a higher foundation level is hardly 
to be expected in any major educa 
recommendation 
flat 


enough to carry out any “leverage 


tional 


d. Present grants are high 


needed by the state to achieve rec 
ognition standards or to obtain dis 


trict reports 
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M’* elementary and secondary 
school education was in the 
one-room grade school in Zearing 
and in the Malden Community High 
School, both in Bureau County. 
The A.B. degree (cum laude) 
earned at Knox College and awarded 
in 1928. In 1934, the M.A. was com- 
pleted at the State University of 
lowa, followed by further graduate 
work at the University of Iowa and 
University of Illinois. 

With the exception of military 
service during World War 2, 1942- 
46, my experience has been con- 
tinuous in the public schools of IIli- 
nois—in the communities of Media, 
Alexis, Moline, and Elmwood Park. 
In terms of breadth, these communi- 
ties include the very small village 
of the rural area, the medium-sized 
community with a large geographic 
district, the typical Illinois city and 
industrial area, and a great metro- 
politan region. In terms of depth, my 


was 


experience has been assignments as 
a classroom teacher, supervisor, cur- 
riculum coordinator, high-school 
principal, community-college direc- 
tor, and city superinte ndent, involv- 
ing all from kindergarten 
through junior college. 

In addition, professional responsi- 
bilities have included chairmanship 
of the executive and steering com- 
mittee of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program, membership on the board 
of directors of the Illinois High 


levels 
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the CANDIDATE 


By GERALD W. SMITH 


Re b > 


pu 


School Association, president of the 
School 
pals Association, membership on the 
College 


Univ ersity of 


Illinois Secondary Princi- 
Advisory Committee of the 
of Education of the 
Illinois, and several others. 

My platform includes the pledge 

promote increased financial sup- 
port of the schools with increased 
emphasis upon state aid. The next 
objective in my platform is for an 
aid that will raise 


increase in state 


the state contribution from the pres- 


ent average of about 22 


percent to 
about one third of the operational 
costs of the schools. My 


pledge is for a formula that will in- 


common 


crease the amount of state money 
for all the schools of the state, but 
retain the principle of equalization. 

My platform includes a pledge to 
work for and promote the strength- 
ening of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System—first in terms of ac- 


tuarial soundness, and second, in 
improved benefits for the member- 
ship. 


The many responsibilities of the 


bership of the state superintendent 
on about a dozens boards and com- 
such as the state college 
boards of trustees, 


missions, 
and university 
the board of directors of the State 
Retirement System, the 
State Teachers Certification Board, 
the School Problems 
etc.; and primary responsibility for 


Teachers 
Commission, 


leadership at all educational levels. 


My Pledge 

My pledge is that as superintend- 
ent of public instruction I will make 
every effort to operate and direct the 
administrative functions of the office 
in keeping with the best of modern 
practices; to provide counseling and 
advice personally and through well- 
trained and competent professional 
staff: t 
peer tate efficiently 
carry on the supervision 
and functions thor- 
oughly, fairly, and with good judg- 
to continue sound curriculum 


» have the service functions 
and _ courte- 
ously; to 


recognition 


ment; 
studies at all levels and support a 
Illinois 


balanced curriculum for 


“There is much to be said on the side favoring a state board of education with an 


appointive superintendent of public instruction or commissioner. 


I believe that it is 


sound to have policy and legislative functions performed by a board and to have the ad- 
ministrative and executive functions carried on by a chief executive officer employed by 
the board. I have no extremely strong convictions as to whether such a board should be 
appointive or elective, but I tend to favor the elective procedure 

“In my opinion a chief executive is in a better position when he is working under 
policies approved by or instituted by a responsible board than when he is required to take 


the basic responsibility for making policy and administering it 
Joint Committee of the IEA, PTA, and IASB 


office of the stite superintendent 
of public instruction can be classi- 
fied in terms of six functions: admin- 
istrative; counseling and advising; 
service; establishment of standards 


of supervision and recognition; me:n 


"From a statement to the 


schools: 
the several boards and commissions 
of which the superintendent is a 
member; and to offer leadership for 
the best interests of education at all 
state and country. 


to serve conscientiously on 


levels in our 





SPEAK 


These statements were prepared by the candidates 
for superintendent of public instruction to tell their 
backgrounds and their pledges to you, the teachers of Illinois. 


M’ protessional training was re- 
ceived at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois, 
where, respectively, my bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees were awarded. 
I also did additional graduate work 
at the University of Michigan. 

For six years, I taught in the rural 
schools of Southern Illinois, followed 
by 19 years as teacher, high-school 
principal, and superintendent of both 
elementary and high schools in Wolf 
Lake, Thebes, and Madison. For 
the past 11 years, I have served as 
county superintendent of schools of 
Madison County. I have also taught 
educational courses at Shurtleff, Mc- 
Kendree, and Monticello colleges 
and at Southern Illinois University. 

I have dedicated myself to the 
cause of education because I be- 
lieve education is the most direct 
approach to the solution of society's 
problems. The immediate steps t taken 
in that direction will have the ulti- 
mate effect of improving conditions 
in Illinois under which future gen- 
erations will live. 


My Pledge 

If elected to the office of super- 
intendent, I shall inaugurate a pro- 
gram designed to raise educational 
standards as high as those in any 
other state. To this end I pledge: 

To provide efficient and honest 
administration and supervision for 
all public schools, to enable every 
child to obtain a good education. 

To establish clear and adequate 
standards for the recognition of 
schools and, in accordance with state 
law, to publish such standards for 
the guidance of all educational in- 
stitutions. 


October, 1958 


By GEORGE T. WILKINS 


prepare, 
Illinois architects 
trators, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, etc.., 
standards whereby county superin- 
tendents may approve school build- 
ings in accord with Section 3-48 of 
the Illinois School Code. 
To formulate policy with the ad- 
all organiza- 


in cooperation with 
school adminis- 


acceptable 


vice and assistance of 
tions dedicated to the welfare of 
youth, 
personnel; and to maintain rigorous 
standards of honesty in the adminis- 


affairs. 


school patrons, and school 


tration of school 

To give leadership to local school 
authorities through understanding 
and cooperation 

To improve and strengthen the su 
perintendent’s office by the employ- 
ment of personnel who have had 
outstanding educational 
and training. 

To work for 
sistance for the 


e xperie nce 


greater financial 
schools through 
programs will 


present tax overload on local real 


which relieve th 
estate. 

To reduce and streamline the ex 
isting over-burdened system of re 
ports. 

To strengthen the Teachers Retire 
ment System by all available means 

To enforce the school laws of 
the state of Illinois and work for 
the repeal of those which are unen- 
forceable or unworkable. 

To seek the assist 


advice and 
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ance of the colleges and universities 
Illinois on policy and curriculum 


evaluation, in the best interests of 
the pupils. 

To promote higher education in 
Illinois through the encouragement 
of the junior-college movement and 
the expansion of existing colleges 
and universities 

To work for unity in a quality pro 
gram of education in Illinois 


The Illinois 


it mandatory 


constitution makes 


that we provide a 
good common-school education for 
our children. I interpret this to mean 
that the legislature must accept the 
responsibility of providing sufficient 
recent 


state aid, Unfortunately, in 


years this has amounted to approx 
imately 15 percent of the state's ex 
penditures for the public schools 
which has over-burdened owners of 
real estate 

I believe it that 


the educational leadership of the 


means, further 


state must continually re-evaluat 
and improve our schools in order to 
meet the needs of our boys and girls 
If elected to the 
tendent of public instruction, I shall 


myself to this task 


office of superin 


humbly dedicate 


“We should have a state board of education in Illinois which would serve as a policy 
t 


making body for all the schools in the state 


The said board would further have th 


authority to appoint the state superintendent of public instruction 


..In my opinion, I am opposed to an appointive state board 
be elec ted and it should be composed of seven members elected from each 
Illinois is a ve ry hete rogeneous state, and 


Supreme Court districts of Illinois 
area should be represented The 
non-partisan ballots.” 


members can be 
From a statement to the Joint Committec 


sh uld 


seven 


of education. (It 
of the 
ever 
elected on either 
of IEA, PTA, and 


partisan 


IASB 





By providing counseling and courses 


for students of all ability levels, 


Champaign Senior High School has 


A Changing Curriculum 


for the 


By WESLEY T. WOOLEY 


ae 


> pogo my 30 years of experience 

in teaching and school adminis- 
tration, I do not recall a time com- 
parable to the past year for the 
intensity and scope of public inter- 
est in education. Russia’s Sputnik of 
a year ago triggered a nationwide 
appraisal of our public-school pro- 
gram as evidenced by a flood of 
articles and speeches read or heard 
through all channels of communica- 
tion and authored by all kinds of 
individuals from popular columnists, 
radio and television commentators, 
business executives, and military 
experts to professional educators. 

We have been bombarded daily 
with all kinds of criticisms of public 
education, with charges and counter- 
charges indicating a wide difference 
of opinion as to what new directions 
or emphases should be adopted for 
public education in the United 
States. 

It could well be that this situation 
is a healthful one for our country 
and our schools. Russia may have 
inadvertently done us a favor. In 
all probability the net result will 
prove to be an improved school pro- 
gram and a stronger United States. 
Certain it is that in our contempo- 
rary world that nation that does not 
sufficiently value, conserve, and uti- 
lize the intelligence potential of her 
people is courting disaster. 

The immediate problem for those 
in the teaching profession or for 
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those in a position to determine 
school policy in a legal or advisory 
capacity is one of decision on what 
criticisms are valid and what pro- 
changes are needed to 
strengthen their 
school programs. 

In the United States an opportun- 
ity to attend public school is con- 
sidered the right of every child— 
limited only by his willingness to 
take the time and make the required 
effort to progress according to his 
ability. Americans have asked that 
their public schools be open to all 
their children; that they be coedu- 
cational, non-partisan, and classless. 
Some of the more radical educational 


posed 


own particular 


reforms now proposed are contrary 


to one or more of these principles 


Academic or Universal? 

It is suggested by some that all 
subjects other than academic ones 
be dropped from the high-school 
curriculum and that a straight aca- 
demic program—basic and advanced 
—be required of all students. It is 
obvious to those in public education 
that, with 85 to 90 percent of our 
youth of high-school age in high 
school, a majority could not succeed 
under such a plan. Others propose 
separate schools: one for the college- 
bound and academically gifted and 
others for those for whom secondary 
education is terminal. 


One, then, asks two questions: 1) 


Changing ‘Times 


Must universal public education be 
sacrificed to achieve desirable stand- 
ards? 2) Must the comprehensive 
high school be sacrificed for various 
other kinds of high schools in 
order to realize higher standards of 
achievement, particularly for the 
academically gifted? 

The answer to both questions is 
No. I am in accord with the recent 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report 
that we cannot choose between edu- 
cating a few people exceedingly well 
and educating many people less 
well; but we must achieve both qual- 
ity and quantity in public education 
if we are to survive. I am also in 
accord with James B. Conant's posi- 
tion that both quality and quantity 
can be achieved within the frame- 
work of our present comprehensive 
high school and that both are being 
achieved in some of our best com- 
prehensive high schools at the pres- 
ent time. 

We know that several factors are 
important to this accomplishment: 
a broadened financial base, schools 
of sufficiently large enrollment, sala- 
ries and prestige that will attract 
more of our top-level young men 
and women into the teaching pro- 
better staff utilization, an 
increase in the number of well- 
organized courses for different abil- 
ity levels, and a strong guidance pro- 
gram. Although ways and means 
must be found to progress on all 


tession, 
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these fronts if the quality and 
quantity goal is to be realized, it is 
with what one school is doing in the 
last two of these areas that I should 
now like to concern myself. 

Champaign High School, I think, 
has taken significant steps in in- 
creasing the number of courses for 
different ability levels. For example, 
the curriculum committee has ap- 
proved two programs starting this 
school year: one in English and one 
in social studies. 

For a number of years there have 
been two ability groupings in Eng- 
lish: one for the student average or 
above in English, and a remedial 
program for the student whose 
achievement is lower. Starting this 
year sophomore courses have been 
organized on three ability levels. 
This three-level plan will start for 
juniors in September, 1959, and for 
seniors in September, 1960. 


Course Content Differs 

Registration in a specific group 
will be determined by the student's 
achievement and record in English 
the previous year. In the first group, 
materials and the organization of 
instruction will provide an acceler- 
ated program with special emphasis 
on writing. The middle group will 
be composed of those whose past 
work in English indicates an aver- 
age achievement but also a need 
for drill and mastery of fundamen- 
tals. Work in the third group will 
stress remedial reading and mastery 
of minimum essentials in grammar, 
spelling, vocabulary, and language 
usage. It is hoped that adopting the 
three-level plan will make the work 
more stimulating and rewarding for 
those who do exceptionally well in 
English and will result in more be- 
ing accomplished by all concerned. 

The social studies department has 
started a pilot program this year in 
ability groupings on a somewhat 
different plan. Work for three classes 
has been planned for accelerated 
students in sociology and in world 
history. Teachers assigned to these 
classes have had previous experience 
in working with gifted students. 
American history 


Five classes in 


have been provided for students 


finding the social studies difficult. 


These classes will work in close 
coordination with like groups in 
English. Material will be down- 
graded and the text and reference 
work selected will be on a lower 
reading level. 

If within the co. prehensive high 
school we are to succeed in our goal 
of both quality and quantity, a good 
guidance program is a must. Dr 
that ideally there 
should be one full-time counselor 
tor every 300 students. We are for- 


Conant states 


tunate in being able to meet this 
yardstick with 20 hours of counselor 
time a day devoted to a student 
body of 1200. Because I consider 
our guidance program so essential 
to the successful functioning of our 
school I am listing its major services 
together with a brief description of 
each. 

Betore 


ninth-grade registration actually be 


Pre-admission services. 
gins, the senior high-school counse 
lors meet with the ninth-grade coun- 
selors and home-room teachers to 
answer questions concerning regis 
tration content of 


courses, and high-school graduation 


procedi res, 


and college-entrance requirements 

Orientation services for new stu- 
dents. The counselors arrange con 
ferences with all new students du 
ing the first few weeks of school in 
to establish friendly 


ships, to answer any questions the 


order relation 
students may have about the school 
and to explain what the counseling 
center has to offer. 

Maintaining the personal inven 
tory. The counselors record in each 
student’s cumulative folder data se- 
cured from intelligence, interest, and 
achievement tests. They file in the 
autobi graphical sketches 
question 


folders 


anecdotal records, and 


naires filled out by new students for 
the 
information concerning a student is 


information of counselors. All 
filed in such a way as to insure its 
being those 
qualified to use it in studying and 


readily accessible to 


helping the student. 

Providing an adequate testing pro 
gram. In October all sophomores and 
juniors are given a series of 
The 


cludes al 


group 
sophomore battery in- 
test of 


tests 


mental ability, a 


reading test, an English test, and 


a problem check list; the junior bat- 
tery, the tests of the Illinois State- 
wide Testing Program and the Kuder 
Vocational and Personal Preference 
Records. Throughout the school year 
special tests are given to individuals 


or small groups whenever the need 


arises. These include the National 
Merit and State of Illinois scholar 
ship tests 

Providing counseling services. The 
counselor has conferences with the 
individual and seeks to help him 
interpret data contained in his per 
sonal inventory. After helping him 
identify and understand his major 
problems—whether educational, vo- 
cational, social — the 
counselor then tries to help him plan 


personal, or 


effective and satisfying solutions for 


them and to make a start toward 


carrying out these plans through his 
efforts 


student, the counselor alwavs keeps 


In working with the 


own 


in mind that the goal is two-fold 
to help the student solve his present 
problems and to help him increase 
his ability to solve future problems 
Counselors arrange conferences with 
parents and teachers who request 


them or initiate such conferences 


whenever there seems to be need 


for them 


College Information Offered 


Collecting and disseminating edu 
r information 


cational and _ training 


Information concerning post high 


school educational and training op 


secured organized 


to all students 


portunities 1S 
and made availablk 
The counseling center has on fil 


catalogs from many colleges, uni 


versities, technical schools, business 
colleges schools of nursing and cor 


Also ay ailable 


s information on scholarships. The 


rr spondence M hools 


counselors help students with col 


lege admission blanks, give out in 


formation about the College Board 
occasionally ad 


Examinations and 


minister required college-entrance 
or scholarship tests 

Collecting and disseminating o 
cupational information. Included in 
most courses is a guidance unit de 
signed to help the students under 
stand the vocational value of the 
course and the occupational oppor 


hie ld The 


COUTISE lors 


tunities m the 





utilize a variety of vocational mate- 
rials in presenting occupational in- 
formation to students so that they 
can better realize the many voca- 
tional opportunities open to them. 

Providing placement services. 
Counselors help those students who 
are interested in further formal edu- 
cation after high-school graduation 
to select schools, colleges, and train- 
ing programs wisely in view of their 
needs, interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes. Counselors, deans, and teach- 
ers (especially those in the depart- 
ments of industrial education and 
business education) help students 
wishing to secure part-time and vaca- 
tion jobs and help graduating seniors 
wishing full-time employment.* 

This description of the work of 
our guidance department is incom- 
plete but sufficient, I hope, to sug- 
gest to the reader the central role 
of guidance in the comprehensive 
high school. The guidance office is 
presently preparing an academic in- 
ventory, as suggested by Dr. Conant, 
to determine the percentage of our 
academically talented students elect- 
ing the basic and advanced courses 
in mathematics, science, and foreign 
language. 


Methods of Acceleration 


Acceleration of the gifted student 
in the Champaign High 
School is possible through attend- 
ance in summer sessions; through 
carrying a heavier-than-average 
schedule; through credit for pro- 
ficiency examinations; and by elect- 


Senior 


ing one or both of two college-level 
courses in mathematics taught in the 
high school, for which the Univer- 
sity of Illinois gives credit. Under 
consideration is the possibility of an 
academically gifted student being 
permitted to carry some work in the 
University while still in high school. 

The quality of the curricular pro- 
gram in public secondary education 
can be improved to meet the de- 
mands of the changing times and 
this improvement can be accom- 
plished within the framework of our 
present comprehensive high school. 


*The abbreviated description of the hi~h-school 
guidene* provram is a condensed portion of a 
complete bulletin on the Guidance Program in 
the Champaign Community Schools published by 
the Board of Education, Unit District 4, Cham- 


paign County, IIl., September, 1956 
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teachers home fund GROWS 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, /EA Executive Secreto 


Ss" ERAL years ago Miss Marian 
Smith, a teacher who was then 
president of the Chicago Division, 
suggested the creation of a fund for 
the future development of a retired 
teachers home. 

On Dec. 21, 1948, after talking 
with Miss Smith about such a fund, 
Mrs. Isabel Miller made the original 
contribution of $10. Mrs. Miller, a 
retired Chicago teacher, wrote to 
the IEA board of directors, “In ap- 
preciation of the long and valuable 
service the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation has rendered the teachers of 
the state, I wish to contribute $10 to 
a fund for a home for old and lonely 
teachers. I hope that members of 
the IEA will be given preference to 
enter such a home.” 

Miss Smith asked to be second on 
the list of contributors, with a gift 
of $100. Gwendolyn Williams next 
contributed $100, and the Chicago 
Division made a total of $242 in 
contributions in the the 
Mary S. Hunter Memorial. 

Meanwhile, a bewhiskered old 
gentleman, who appeared to be more 
of a recluse than a man of means 
and education, asked the writer 
about a self-help college that would 
appreciate a gift of a fine farm near 
Taylorville. Blackburn College at 
Carlinville was recommended and 
subsequently received this gift 

The old gentleman visited the 
writer often over a period of time 
and gradually revealed his back- 
ground and his interests. He was a 
bachelor with four earned college 
degrees, a background in law and 
professional service to the federal 
government, knowledge and _ pro- 
found interest in the sciences, and 
an interest in inventions. This man 
Charles H. Shamel 


name of 


was the late D: 
of Springfield. 
Subsequently Dr. Shamel gave 
the National Education Association 
many acres of native woods on the 
Potomac River to be maintained as 
a forest preserve, and possibly for a 


hostelry. Nanjemoy Nature Reserve 
is but a few miles from the capital. 
The Science Research Foundation, 
Inc., created by Dr. Shamel under 
IEA guidance and in keeping with 
Dr. Shamel’s long-term desires, has 
produced and is producing the 
Shamel series of science pamphlets, 
distributed by Science Research As- 
sociates of Chicago. These excellent 
paper-bound pamphlets, designed 
for popular consumption and _ use, 
sell at low cost—another wish of the 
late donor. The Big Brothers and 
Sisters Illinois ac- 
cepted a wooded area on the Sanga- 
River near Springfield, for 
vouth recreation purposes. 


Association of 
mon 


Of prime interest to Illinois teach- 
ers was Dr. Shamel’s desire to have 
some of his fortune used for a home 
or homes for Illinois teachers. In- 
deed, according to his Illinois will, 
all of his resources would have been 
employed for this purpose, science 
propagation, and forest 
purposes, Litigation involved in a 
later California will was necessary 
to protect IEA interests. 


presery e 


Illinois Gets Share 


But, as it is, when all accounts are 
settled, the IEA will have received 
about $150,000 which, in keeping 
with the donor's request, it hopes to 
apply in building or securing a home 
for retired members of the IEA. 

The court assigned other assets 
to the Shamel heirs, the National 
Education Association, the 
Science Research Foundation. All in 
all, the estate built by Dr. Shamel 
‘who denied himself all modern con- 
veniences and appointments, was 
nearly $800,000! 

Now, with returns received from 
the Shamel estate to date, plus earn- 
ings, the IFA Teachers Home Fund 
has reached approximately $80,000. 
With $70,000 more, the fund first 
suggested by Miss Smith will begin 
to reach workable proportions. 
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retirement were 
ond Aubrey Holmes, 


CLASSES on teacher 


Stoneking not 


standing 


I" was back to class for some 316 
Illinois educators as they regis- 
tered Aug. 17 for the fifth annual 
IEA School of Instruction. Designed 
to inform and state leaders 
concerning current problems facing 
the teaching profession, the three- 
day conference is planned around 
six intensive instruction classes. 

Local association, local section, 
division, and state section presidents 
joined members of the governing 
committees, IEA and IACT boards, 
and the TEPS Commission in study- 
ing Teacher Retirement and Social 
Security; School Finance and Taxa- 
tion; Teacher Welfare; Critical Is- 
sues in Education; The Teacher, the 
Public, and the Legislature; and 
Local Members at Work. 

Discussion and study 
were Wayne Stoneking and Aubrey 
Holmes, Lester Grimm, Helen Ryan, 
W. J. Goreham, Claude Vick, and 
Stewart Williams. 

After the close of the 


local 


leaders 


afternoon 


School for Scholars 


Local and state association leaders study professional 


problems during the fifth annual 


IEA School of Instruction. 


led by Wayne 


shown 


was given by Rev. Cortley Bur- 
roughs. The provost of Western IIli- 
nois University, Earl Foreman, wel- 
comed the group to the campus 

A surprise presentation was made 
to Paul Grigsby, NEA director from 
Illinois, who had resigned as Gran- 
ite City superintendent to accept a 
position at Missouri's Central Col- 
lege. In appreciation of his years of 
service to education in Illinois, Pres 
ident Stapp gave Mr 
scroll and a 10-year subscription to 


Grigsby a 


ILLInois EDUCATION 

Mr. Grigsby responded, “I should 
be saying thanks to you and to all 
the thousands of teachers you repre 
sent, for the opportunity you have 
given me to work at state and na 
tional levels.” 

Tuesday evening was NEA night 
and Lois Rogers of the NEA staff 
explained the expanded program in 
meeting the challenges 


~ 


terms of 


REGISTRATION problems 


held Aug. 17 to 20 at Macomb. 


hallenge s 


the 
of change, criticism, teacher short 


tacing protession 
age, finance, and unity 

Cabaret dancing and a stunt show 
followed the NEA R. \ 
Minton of St. Anne was dramatics 
director, and Don Thomas of Chi 
Heights 
Special group meetings were held 
On Wednesday 


morning, representatives from other 


session 


cago was social director 


Monday evening 


legislative 
Panel 


Loose 


organizations discussed 


goals and promotion mem 
Mrs 
dent of the Illinois Congress of Pa 
vert Cok 
executive director of the Illinois As 
School Boards 
Richard Browne officer of 
the Teachers College 
ducing them, Mr: 

‘These persons represent groups that 
the best 


education 


bers were Isaac presi 


ents and Teachers: Ro 


sociation of and 
executive 
Board Intro 
Grimm said 
dearest and 


had 


are three of 


friends evel 


were hondied by IEA 


study sessions, workshoppers were staff members and WIU personnel, left. Closes of 
igstruction were held on six creas of concern te 


teachers; below, W. J. Gorehom leads a discussion 
left 


offered a_ diversified recreational 
program—ranging from such active 
sports as badminton, hiking, ping 
pong, golf, softball, swimming, and 
volleyball to more leisurely pursuits 
of card playing, televiewing, and 
watching a variety of educational 
films. General director of the recre- 
ation program was Robert Haskell 
of Steger; athletic director was Louis 
DePrino of Aurora. In charge of 
publicity and the newsletter, Ma- 
comb Memories, was Laura Jupin 
of Centralia. 

[EA Pres. Katherine Stapp of Dan- 
ville presided at the opening general 
session Sunday night. Special music 
was provided by the Macomb edu- 
the invocation 


of critical issues. At lower stunt show portic 


pants act ovt o scene from one of several ‘block 


outs” presented on Tuesday night 
by Wi 
and Wl 


cation association; 
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Looking for a fall sport? 


Try Cross Country 


By GEORGE L. HENDERSON 


~ross Country Coach, Dixon High Schoo 


xy high school large enough to 
» participate in interscholastic 
basketball can field a cross country 
team. 

Many high schools face the prob- 
lem of providing a new fall sport 
for their athletes—schools too small to 
include football or baseball, schools 
forced to drop football or baseball, 
and larger schools seeking a fall 
sport to supplement football. 

Cross country needs only five par- 
ticipants per team; it is possible to 
use as many as seven. Individual as 
well as team performance is stressed. 
Varsity runners compete over a two- 
mile (approximately ) across-country 
course. 


Advantages 

There are advantages of cross 
country as a sport: It is a major sport, 
supported by the school and backed 
by school spirit; participants receive 
public recognition for their efforts; 
running cross country conditions 
athletes for basketball and track, as 
well as improving their general 
health. 

Make up your mind to try cross 
country as a fall sport. Sell athletes 
on the advantages of this sport. In- 
still school spirit and backing for the 
team. Then you are ready for the 
technical details involved in starting 
this new major sport in your school. 

It is possible to begin cross coun- 
try without expenditure of money. 
( What could be more encouraging? ) 
Most schools lay out a course through 
a nearby golf course or in a city or 
county park. These courses include 
such obstacles as sharp turns and 
hills. Distance is up to (but not at) 
two miles—usually about 1.8 or 1.9 
miles. 

The start should include two or 
three hundred yards of open space 
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before the course narrows. This gives 
runners a chance to fall in line with- 
out undue jostling. The finish can be 
a line or a chute (narrow place 
through which runners must finish 
the race single file). Having the 
finish near the start facilitates admin- 
istration of a meet. 

Courses are marked by colored 
flags showing turns (usually red and 
white, one for each direction of turn- 
ing—left or right), and blue flags 
showing straightaways. Conferences 
often choose specific colors for turns. 
Sometimes lime lines are used to 
mark courses. 

Measuring a course presents quite 
a problem. Ways to do this include 
pacing; driving over the course in 
a car or on a cycle; and measuring 
with tape, chain, or string (of the 
type that doesn't stretch, such as 
binder twine). We have measured 
ovr course using “% mile of binder 
twine (measured by stringing it half- 
way around our regular track 

Dressing rooms and showers are 
necessary. Runners often dress at 
school and are transported to the 
course. 

It is not necessary to buy special 
equipment: gym suits and gym 01 
track shoes can be used. However 
many schools buy special low-cut, 
rubber-soled cross country shoes. 
Sweat suits are needed in colder cli- 
mates, especially to wear after run- 
ning. Parkas or athletic coats often 
are needed. 

The best training tor cross country 
is running and more running. We 
used some additional exercises for 
conditioning athletes—mainly sit-ups, 
push-ups, and duck waddle.” Dur- 
ing practices we hold intersquad 
meets to stimulste interest and com- 
petition between boys. We practice 
daily except on meet days, but run 


only a short distance the day before 
a meet (perhaps a mile). 

Our athletes follow simple train 
ing rules: no drinking, no smoking, 
plenty of sleep, and _ well-chosen 
meals. 

Meets with other schools are ar- 
ranged in the spring for our fall 
season. Sometimes we arrange for 
meets during the season itself. We 
schedule fresh-soph as well as var- 
sity meets. Usually we schedule dual 
or three-way meets for immediately 
after school on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days during October. Invitational, 
conference, and state meets are held 
on Saturday mornings; they usually 
involve 10 or more schools. 

Cross country is a team sport. The 
top five runners on each team par- 
ticipate in the actual scoring, each 
receiving a number of points corre- 
sponding to his place at the finish. 
The boy who finishes first earns one 
point for his team; the boy who 
finishes 20th earns 20 points. The 
team with the lowest score wins. A 
clean sweep would be 15 points— 
representing _ first, third, 
fourth, and fifth. 


Seven players can run for each 


second, 


team. The sixth and seventh do not 
score but they can help the team by 
outrunning anyone on the first five 
of another team, costing that team 
an extra point. 


Conducting Meets 

Conducting a meet involves four 
important things: starting, checking, 
the finish, and scoring. 

A starter lines up the boys along 
the starting line, alternating them 
according to school. He calls the 
usual “on your mark, get set,” and 
then fires a gun for the start 

Checking means watching to see 
that runners do not cut corners o1 
jostle one another. Violation results 
in disqualification. 

At the finish line or chute each 
boy must be given a place as he 
finishes, and the results are recorded 

Scoring involves correctly adding 
total points for each team. Medals 
often are awarded to runners and 
trophies to teams. 

School letters in cross country are 
awarded in our school. A boy wins 
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—All pictures 
from filmatrip, 
“Voyage Ahead.” 


This new IEA filmstrip is now available 
for showing teacher, parent, 

and citizen groups some of the major 
problems facing the public schools and the 


taxpayers of Illinois. 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


EA Research Dir 


arr AnEaD’ is a new IEA filmstrip recently released to show some 
experiences ahead of pupils entering our public common schools, and 


also some problems to be faced by teachers, parents, school boards, citizens 
and legislators. 

Pictures, charts, and graphs depict some important elements of a good 
school program which should be offered to all pupils of Illinois. Accompany- 
ing the filmstrip is a printed narrative of suggested speech notes. Most of the 
photographs were taken recently in Illinois schools by Stewart Williams of 
the IEA staff or contributed by local school systems. 

Narrators using the filmstrip will point out that the present foundation 
support level of $200 per attendance pupil, as guaranteed in our distributive 
fund program, is far short of a realistic support basis. A level of support from 
the distributive fund (exclusive of other state aids) of at least $262 for each 
elementary school pupil in attendance would now be needed to provide 
foundation level of median or average quality. 

Also, use of “Voyage Ahead” will reveal that other state school aid pro 
grams should be better financed—such as support for the downstate teache1 
retirement fund in an amount sufficient to include the survivor benefit 
proposal advocated by the IEA legislative committee; and adequate support 
for reimbursements for transportation, vocational education, special educa- 
tion, junior college aid, and the like. 

This new filmstrip has been made available at IEA expense for circulation 
in each of the 20 IEA divisions—one copy each to the president, legislative 
chairman, finance chairman, and public relations chairman. Certain divisions 
are purchasing additional copies, as are local school systems which plan on 
several local showings. Copies may be purchased at $3 each from the IEA 
research department. 

“Voyage Ahead” should be helpful in showing to teachers, parents 
citizens, and taxpayers some major problems before the public common 
schools and in offering some considerations for helpful legislation. 
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A Future Teacher 


Looks at the Profession 


E STUDENTs planning to teach 

have a wonderful opportunity 
to become integrated into the pro- 
fession before we ever enter our 
classrooms as fully certified teach- 
ers. The student organizations of 
the IEA and NEA are our lever. 
Through our high-school FTA clubs 
and our college student education 
associations, we affiliate directly with 
the parent state and national educa- 
tion associations, and thus become 
acquainted with the problems facing 
the teaching profession. 

Those of us who have been elected 
to a state or national office of the 
student organizations are indeed for- 
tunate. As we are invited to partici- 
pate on an equal level with state and 
national teacher leaders, we gain a 
deeper insight into our future pro- 
fession. 


Attend Summer Meetings 


This past summer, Ann Sellers, 
immediate past-president of the Stu- 
dent IEA, and I were sent as dele- 
gates to the Student NEA and Na- 
tional TEPS Commission conferences 
at Bowling Green, Ohio; the NEA 
convention in Cleveland; and the 
IEA School of Instruction at West- 
ern Illinois University. We shall 
never forget these inspiring experi- 
ences, and appreciate the opportu- 
nity to share them with our fellow 
future teachers. 

At Bowling Green University, we 
were divided into small groups for 
a series of workshops on student 
organization problems. Ann and | 
gathered many practical ideas on 
overcoming apathy back home, de- 
veloping professional leaders, plan- 
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DURING the NEA convention at Cleve- 
land George Bueltmann, center, SIEA 
president, met NEA Pres. Ruth Stout 
and Douglas Edwards of CBS News, 


who narrated a film presentation 


ning conferences and conventions, 
securing better lines of communica- 
tion, separating high-school and col- 
lege professional activities, integrat- 
ing FTA and SEA with the profes- 
sion, and implementing state student 
programs. 

Each student representative also 
attended study groups on specific 
professional problems of concern to 
student teachers: accreditation, cer- 
tification, a teacher's responsibility 
as a citizen, etc. 

During the business meeting of 
the Council of State Presidents, plans 
were begun for a Student NEA Code 
of Ethics and 1958-59 national ofh- 
cers were elected. (I was elected 
second vice-president. ) 

At the TEPS conference, student 
delegates took an active part in dis- 
cussion groups with national leaders 
in educational and scientific fields. 
This was an experience that Ann and 
I shall long remember: it was a real 
thrill to be asked by these leaders 
for the students’ view, and then to 
play softball or square dance with 
those leaders a few hours later. 

Ann and I were proud of our state 
coordinator, Wendell Kennedy—who 
not only organized the music and 
recreation activities for the confer- 
ences, but was also asked to “pinch- 
hit” for our NEA staff leader, Rich- 
ard Carrigan, who could not be with 
us. (The students presented Mr. 
Kennedy with an engraved cigarette 
lighter at our last luncheon to- 
gether. ) 

It was a privilege to be among 
the 9500 professional educators who 
attended the NEA convention. Al- 
though our Council of State Presi- 
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dents held some business meetings 
during the convention, we students 
attended many of the NEA sessions 
As Ann and I met with the great 
Illinois delegation, and sat with the 
Representative Assembly, we felt 
cleser to the profession. 

The student delegates were par- 
ticularly honored on the last day of 
the convention, when our past-presi- 
dent, Jim McDonald, interviewed 
Dr. James B. Conant on the tele- 
vision show, “College News Confer- 
ence,” and each state's student presi- 
dent proudly displayed the flag of 
his state in an inspiring Independ- 
Day 


ence demonstration 


Accepted By Professionals 


At the IEA School of Instruction 
Ann and I were privileged to eat. 
talk, and attend classes with top 
administrators and teachers of IIli- 
nois. Throughout the conference, we« 
were accepted as members of the 
profession. Our hope is that we may 
be able to carry our share of profes- 
sional responsibility when finally we 
enter our classrooms as certified 
teachers. 

As president of the Student Illi- 
nois Education Association, I wish 
to thank the IEA board of directors 
and officers for making it possible 
for Ann and me to attend these meet- 
ings. I hope that this background of 
professional information will be re- 
flected in the development of Stu- 
dent IEA during 1958-59, and thus 
justify your trust in us. 

—Gerorce A. BUELTMANN, president 
Student Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; junior, Southern Illinois Uni- 


versity. 
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Education of the Mentally Superior 


| pes PUBLIC SCHOOL’s task of pro- 
viding the best education for all 
children is impossible if we try to 
provide the same opportunities for 
educational experiences for all, and 
expect all students to progress and 
profit in keeping with their inter- 
ests and abilities. As educators have 
attempted to modify and adapt 
school programs to the wide range 
of individual differences, many stu- 
dents have been identified who have 
exceptional needs for some kind of 
special educational programming. 
This gradual development in the 
schools and society's traumatic rec- 
ognition of its need for more fully 
developed human resources have 
focused attention on the unique 
needs and potential contributions of 
children with superior mental ability 


Why—So Slow? 


Why have we been so slow in pro- 
viding anything special for these 
children? Each district board of edu- 
cation, each administrator, and each 
teacher must go beyond superficial 
answers to this question. The cost 
of special programs has been more 
of an excuse than a reason for not 
having a program. A study of costs 
of six programs in Illinois was made 
by a committee of the Illinois As- 
sociation for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children (6). In no in- 
stance did costs exceed one half of 
1 percent of the total school budget. 

Gallagher (5) suggests a more 
plausible answer. In contrast to the 
problems of other exceptional chil 
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Educational programming for these students 


should be as broad and flexible as the 


size of the community and available resources 


will allow. 


We must not wait to determine 


the theoretically ‘best’ or ‘only’ program. 


dren, the problem of the mentally 
superior are non-irritating to school 
personnel and parents, The prob- 
lems of these students include lack 
of motivation to do work above 
grade level, failure to develop qual- 
itative intellectual functioning, and 
moderate emotional and social diffi- 
culties. 

These problems are less irritating 
than problems of inability to do aca- 
demic work at grade level, communi 
cation difficulties, physical disabili- 
social fighting, and 
emotional difficulties. There is less 
pressure to do something, in an 
for the mentally 


ties, severe 


immediate sens¢ 
superior. 

Of at least equal importance, and 
greater psychological significance, is 
the possibility that individual, and 
collective, attitudes and opinions are 
in direct opposition to the educa- 
tional philosophy which includes 
special provisions for the mentally 
superior. The fear of being “undemo- 
cratic” has been intimated. This ex- 
ists in spite of the fact that students 
are selected on the basis of special 
ability for programs of music, art, 
dramatics, and athletics. 

Rejection of the concept of su- 
perior mental ability coupled with 
fear of 
who deviate seems to underlie the 


an unadmitted individuals 
outright or chocolate-covered hos- 
tility encountered by some when 
they have attempted to do some- 
thing in this area. 

There is considerable feeling that 


educators throughout the | state 


should be able to agree on a defini 
tion that would provide some degre« 
of local autonomy in programming 
and, at the same time, insure the fact 
that the same group was being pro 
vided for in each district. This seems 
essential if special legislation is eve 
to be enacted for any form of state 
this 
opinion that this agreement will oc 


reimbursement. It is writer's 


cur, not as the result of arbitrari 


ness in terminology, but as the re 
sult of following common practices 
and procedures in identifying thes 


students 


Let's Stop Window-Shopping 


There has been some thinking that 
a full-scale statewide development 
of programs can not, or should not 
occur until the “best way” of provid 
ing for these students has been de 
termined. Unfortunately, certain ad 
ministrative devices and educational 
practices have come to be thought 
of as complete programs in them 
selves. As a result, we are spending a 
great deal of time on educational 
window-shopping in an attempt to 
compare the relative costs and merits 
of some form of acceleration, en- 
richment, special groupings, special 
scheduling, or use of special consult 
ant help 

Certainly a quick casual search 
that 


well 


of the literature will indicate 


any one of these “ways.” if 


planned and administered, produces 
positive results as compared with 
leaving the gifted to work out his 


own salvation. Careful case studies 





of superior students (3) indicate 
that there is no one way of providing 
for all students. 

Many authorities have compiled 
long lists of learning characteristics 
which seem unique to these chil- 
dren as a group. From these, certain 
generalizations or principles for edu- 
cational planning may be developed, 
but the reader should never lose 
sight of the fact that these students 
do not come as composites. Their 
abilities and interests vary as mem- 
bers of an identifiable group, and 
their individual needs for different 
kinds of programs vary from time to 
time throughout their school careers. 
In other words, a complete program 
should have available many “ways” 
and “kinds” of programming. 


Why Special Programming? 

The point of view expressed in 
this paper is that the objective in 
any special educational planning is 
to overcome, reduce, modify, or pro- 
vide for discrepancies in growth pat- 
terns of children. With this in mind, 
one has but to look to some of the 
generalized characteristics of the 
mentally superior and to certain 
principles to justify the need for 
special planning. 

1. The mentally child 
demonstrates mental processes at a 
much higher level and has the poten- 
tial to learn at a more rapid rate 
than his age peers. He has the po- 
tential for entering professional 
work requiring advanced academic 


superior 


training. 

Some form of acceleration should 
be available to him when, and if, 
it is desirable in keeping with his 
growth patterns. 

2. The mentally superior child has 
the potential for abstraction and gen- 
eralization beyond his age peers. His 
interests are usually many and 
varied. 

Enrichment with early opportuni- 
ties for research in many areas 
should be continuous throughout bis 
school career. 

3. The mentally superior needs to 
develop a wholesome concept of self 
and a realistic appraisal of his abili- 
ties. There is, at least, the hypothesis 
(5) that students gain some profit 
from contact with other students of 
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similar abilities. There is consider- 
able evidence to indicate that lack 
of intellectual stimulation has a 
deleterious effect on _ intellectual 
functioning. 


Some Grouping Needed 

There should be some opportunity 
to bring together students of similar 
abilities. This could be accomplished 
by sub-grouping within a class, ad- 
ministrative placement of isolated 
students in more favorable intel- 
lectual environments, special group 
meetings, a partial segregation plan, 
sectioning and special classes in sub- 
ject matter areas, or a complete Sys- 
tem of special classes. 

4. Motivation to work above grade 
levels of classmates seems to be one 
of the most frequent problems of the 
mentally superior student (5). 

Recognition of this problem im- 
plies the need for early identification 
of the child with superior ability. 
The earlier he can be identified the 
less likely are the child, the parents, 
and teachers to be satisfied with 
mediocre performance. The problem 
also implies the need for an articu- 
late program of educational guid- 
ance and the possibility of making 
an administrative placeme nt. 

5. The writer's experience would 
indicate that certain children seem 
constricted in giving free rein to 
creative abilities. 

Teachers need special consultant 
help in using techniques to help chil- 
dren find develop creative 
abilities. 

6. Many teachers feel that they 
lack the training to understand these 
children.’ Graduates of special pro- 
grams cite the need for better-trained 
teachers (2). 

Teachers of special groups, or 
special personnel employed to give 
consultant help to teachers, should 
have special training in the educa- 
tion of gifted children. (It is the 
writer's personal opinion that all 
teachers should have at least a sur- 
vey course in the education of ex- 
ceptional childre 

As a group, the mentally su- 
perior are considered to be better 


and 


‘In a survey of needed provisions for mentally 


superior, teachers in Jacksonville listed help in 
*know-how™ as } ing first priority 


adjusted from a social and emotional 
point of view (8). However, many 
of these individuals have moderate 
problems of personal adjustment 
which interfere with their qualita- 
tive intellectual functioning (3). The 
focus of these problems may be in 
the school setting or completely out- 
side of the school. 

Special planning should include 
a careful child study (including 


psychological ev aluation ) to identify 


problems; parent-teacher confer- 
ences; consultant help for teachers, 
child, and parents; and continuous 
planning and follow-up. 

8. Mentally superior children dif- 
fer greatly one from the other and 
their individual needs and interests 
change very frequently. Frequently 
overlooked is the fact that a child’s 
assets in one setting may be a lia- 
bility to him in another. For ex- 
ample, his high verbal ability and 
mental agility at arriving at conclu- 
sions may please his teachers but 
cause him to be ridiculed or shunned 
in a social situation. Without proper 
guidance, he may become intolerant 
of teachers as well as peers. Again, 
manipulation of the school environ- 
ment to satisfy one aspect of an indi- 
vidual’s growth pattern may exag- 
gerate another discrepancy. For 
example, administrative placement 
may place a child in a more favor- 
environment but 
differences in 


able intellectual 
may exaggerate his 
academic, social, or physical develop- 
ment. 

Continuous planning and evalua- 
tion are characteristics of any good 
educational programs. Special plan- 
ning for, and continuous follow-up 
of, individuals must be provided to 
avoid superfically derived decisions 
and indiscriminate use of adminis- 
trative devices. 


Programming 

The work of the committee of the 
Illinois Association for the Education 
of Exceptional Children has been 
mentioned. The same 
included in their report (6) were 
included in the survey of 15 com- 
conducted by the Illinois 
Supervision 


six schools 


munities 
Association for 
Curriculum Development (1). The 


and 


administrative provisions used in 
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these communities included a system 
of special classes, special interest 
groups in which the students spent 
part of their day together, the em- 
ployment of special teachers who 
gave assistance to classroom teachers 
and helped small groups of students, 
summer school programs, planned 
acceleration, and enrichment with- 
in the regular classroom. Recent 
articles in this journal have described 
seminar courses and special planning 
in specific subject-matter areas (4) 
(7). These references do not repre- 
sent the number of communities in 
Illinois that are attempting to start 
programs. They do give some idea 
of the variety of kinds of program- 
ming which have been explored. 
Some of these programs exist at 
one grade level and not at others; 
some are restricted to selected 
schools; some are restricted to se- 
lected subject-matter areas; some 
include only certain kinds of men- 
tally superior children; some are re- 
stricted to a certain number of chil- 
none of the communities 
provide a complete 


dren; 
profess to 
program. 

Can any district ever hope to pro- 
vide a complete program? We have 
already indicated that the mentally 
superior differ so much one from the 
other, that a district would have to 
have available many different kinds 
of programming possibilities. Per- 
haps this concept of completeness is 
an ideal for which we strive, and 
are satisfied only by the degree of 
our achievement. A district which 
accepts this point of may 
profit from exploration of the three 
questions: How “ready” are we to 
think in terms of a complete pro- 
gram? What are the characteristics 
of a good program? What pattern 
of programming can we develop? 


view 


How Ready Are We? 

A committee might well use the 
following statements as a check list: 

1. The school has a stated, sys- 
temwide, working philosophy con- 
cerning its responsibilities to provide 
for all individual differences. 

2. The school has established pro- 
cedures for the identification of 
special needs. (These may range 
observation to more 


from teacher 
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elaborate and 
records. ) 

3. The school has policies and 
procedures for continuous planning 
for individual needs. (These include 
assigned responsibi ities of individ- 
uals, curriculum planning, policies 
concerning scheduling and curricu- 
lum adjustment, etc.) 

4. The chief administrator 
cepts and/or delegates responsibility 
for establishing, maintaining, devel- 
oping, and interpreting programs to 
meet special needs. (This may range 
from responsibilities for proper 
placement of individual children and 
adaptation of curriculum to meet 
needs in regular classes to well de- 
veloped programs of special educa- 
tion.) 

5. The school has a working com- 
mittee which is concerned with the 
specific problems of education of 
the mentally superior. 

6. The school has a stated def- 
inition of the group for which they 
wish to provide special planning. 

7. The school has established pro- 
the identification of 
some of these children. 

8. The school is in the process of 
identifying children. 

9. The school is in the process of 
planning educational programs for 
individual students. 

10. The school is making some 
special education provisions for 
some identified students 


systems of testing 


ac- 


cedures for 


Characteristics of a Good Program 
We suggest that any good pro- 
gram is developmental, inclusive, ex- 
perimental, and flexible. 
Developmental. The planning and 
the program should be develop- 
mental. The planning is develop- 
mental in that the educational op- 
portunities are provided in recogni- 
tion of a child's various levels of 
development. A child may 
need for specific activities and con- 
sideration at one time in his school 


have 


career and something entirely differ- 
ent at another time. The program 
should be developmental in that its 
growth and nature are in keeping 
with the number of students, the 
kinds of student needs, and the in- 
creasing understanding and accept- 
ance of teachers and parents. 


Inclusive. It is impossible to con 
ceive of a developmental program 
which includes all of the mentally 
superior students in a large system 
within the first year. 
complete program would have plan- 
ning for all mentally superior stu- 
dents of all ages as one of its princi- 


However, a 


ples. A complete program would be 
systemwide in its philosophy and 
policies. A complete program would 
be inclusive in that planning for 
any one student would be continu- 
ous. This planning may have to take 
different courses from time to time, 
but a student would never become 
ineligible for the program because of 
social or academic progress 


Opportunity for Testing 
Experimental. Few schools would 
be able to comply with this charac- 
teristic in a true research sense of 
the word. The meaning here is that 
there must be opportunity within a 
school system to test thoughtfully 
conceived plans. Open-minded co 
operation and participation of ad 
ministrators, teachers, parents, chil 
dren, and the community at large 
are essential. Without these, “exper 
iments” may be doomed to fail be 
cause of pre-judgments and opin- 
the 
planning and the children exposed to 


ions. Continuous evaluation of 


the planning are parts of an experi 
mental program. 

Flexible. A program which is chai 
acterized by the above terms must 
be flexible. The more flexible the 
total educational program is for any 
one child, the less distinction there 
is between the terms “regular” and 
“special” education. There must be 
opportunity to make exception to 
many of the policies and practices 
which have been justifiably estab 
lished for a good program for th 
majority of students 

Flexibility 
ing these policies and procedures 


does not mean ignor 
Exceptions should be made only 
after study of the child and his pro 
gram reveals that the policies and 
practices do not operate to his ad 
vantage. Again, cooperation must be 
obtained from all concerned if a stu 
is to profit 
planned activities, special schedul 


dent from spec ially 


ing, a program of rapid progress 





special administrative placement, or 
work with a special teacher. 


Elements of a Complete Program 

The size of the community and re- 
sources available are only important 
insofar as certain “ways of program- 
ming” are considered. Some commu- 
nities in Illinois should be able to 
go “all the way” in observing the 
following suggestions for a complete 
program. Others may have to be 
satisfied by selecting and developing 
certain elements to the best of their 
abilities. In no instance is there any 
suggestion that this program be 
superimposed on any district. For 
the district which is “ready” to con- 
sider a program with the character- 
istics mentioned in this article, the 
following elements constitute the 
writer's idealized concept of a com- 
plete program. 

1. The school has established pro- 
cedures for identifying and planning 
for all mentally superior students. 
(While employment of a school psy- 
chologist may be out of the question 
for many smaller systems, such a 
person may be employed through 
some cooperative plan. It is the writ- 
er's firm conviction that if a system 
is large enough to employ a nurse 
it is large enough to require a school 
psychologist. Further, if a school has 
3500 students there will be enough 
special-education problems to keep 
a qualified psychological examiner 
busy, full-time. ) 

2. Curriculum adaptations within 
the class (regular or special ) to meet 
individual needs is the rule rather 
than the exception, and class size is 
kept small enough to accomplish this 
goal. 

3. Identified students are placed in 
keeping with a plan. 

4. Special attention is given, by 
principals and teachers, to grouping 
children in keeping with learning 
characteristics. (At the least, this 
provides for sub-grouping within a 
regular class. ) 

5. The program provides some as- 
pects of acceleration. This may in- 
clude early school enrollment and/or 
advanced standing at the secondary 
level; but at the least, it allows for 
programs of rapid progress and 
planned administrative placement. 


6. The school after- 


school, Saturday, and/or summer 


sponsors 


programs. 

7. The community sponsors oppor- 
tunities in special-interest areas such 
as art, music, and drama. The public 
library and other community re- 
sources are readily available. 

8. Special consultant help is avail- 
able to teachers and parents. 

9. It is possible to bring the full 
resources of the school and commu- 
nity to bear on one child’s needs. 

10. Special group meetings bring 
identified students together at least 
once a week. (This plan is some- 
times called partial segregation. 
Meetings may vary from 
daily half-day 


once a 


week to sessions. ) 


The plan is sometimes combined 


with the employment of a special 
consultant. 

11. Special classes are provided at 
the intermediate level. (The classes 
are used for students who require 
a more individualized program than 
could be offered 
large system, isolated students are 


otherwise. In a 


placed in such classes. ) 

12. Multiple texts and assignments 
are the rule in regular classes at the 
elementary and secondary level. 

13. Special scheduling is permis- 
sible at the secondary level. (This 
applies to the number and sequence 
of courses and the number of meet- 
ings per week. ) 

14. “Advanced” 
classes at the secondary level are 
open to mentally superior students 
but the enrollment includes other 


seminars and 


able college-prep students. 

15. Specially trained teachers offer 
special classes in specific subject- 
matter areas. (Teachers have 
other classes but they have special 
classes for the mentally superior. 
Special combinations are favored, 


may 


such as advanced science and mathe- 
matics or English and social studies. ) 

16. The school is participating in 
a program of advanced standing. 

17. A program 
with special concern for the educa- 
tion of the mentally superior is in 
effect. 

This list wa 
exhaustive. A school system which 
provides all of these possibilities for 
programming would be progressive 


strong guidance 


not meant to be 


and broadminded enough to provide 
any other ways which seemed desir- 
able, Even in such a complete pro- 
gram it is possible that the planning 
for one student may make use of 
only a few of these elements. 

If the reader has concluded that 
there is no one way of providing for 
this group of students, then the 
author's objective has been accom- 
plished. Ways are 
means to an end, in this case, only 


important as 


as they are adapted to the unique 
needs of an individual. 

The working philosophy of a 
school; the attitudes and opinions of 
its faculty, parents, and community 
the facilities, 
resources, adapt- 
the 

program for 


supporters; school’s 


personnel, and 
ability 
which a 


determine degree to 
complete 
mentally superior children may be 


achieved 
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Lets Tahe the Responsibility! 


| AM writing this in all sincerity and humility, hoping 

that we can take stock of ourselves and proceed with 
judgment and understanding. We cannot hope to under- 
stand one another or work together unless we agree that 
each is sincere in his own thinking. I hope you will 
consider some things with me. 

It's an old American custom to be shifting responsi- 
bility—especially when it can be termed as blame. Much 
is being said these days about the quality of work and 
standards in our schools. It took a Russian satellite 
to sharpen the emphasis again on the academic fields 
of study. This had been taking shape for some time 
and world conditions brought it to a focus. 

What about blame—if there is blame for the situation? 
It is easy for the parent to blame the school, the high 
school to blame the grade school, teachers to blame the 
parents, and for everyone to blame the child. We have 
all blamed lack of educational funds (and justly so 
in many cases) but we fail to realize that money alone 
will not solve the problem. Money cannot buy health, 
happiness—or success. 

Granted that some of the charges are true, others 
grossly exaggerated, and some the result of hysteria- 
we all need to be thinking constructively about the 
youth. Perhaps if we can see some 
of the underlying causes, we may better plan the 
remedies. I say remedies because “one capsule” o1 
vitamin can not result in a quick recovery. Saying that 
all students should major in science and mathematics 
will not solve our problem. If such were possible and 
within the abilities of all students, would we then have 
anyone to Carry on, for example, the many operations ot 
our great food or transportation industries? 

Who is to blame? Can any one group remedy the 
situation? How long will it take? Educators, parents 
and our young people would like to know. 

I say that we are all to share in this responsibility- 
all adults who have had a part in making and accepting 
the world as it is today. Each parent sincerely wants to 
make things better for his child, and society has heartily 
approved. Do we not have the highest standard of living 
in the world today? This has been possible, | must add 
by credit buying. Have we been kidding ourselves with 
this false idea of prosperity? Have we tried to “buy” too 
much with money —things such as affection, security, 
and family pride? Have we placed false “material” gods 


education of today’s 


before us? 

Standards for adults have changed, too. Ask the em- 
ployer if he can expect as much from his employees as 
he did a few years ago. The trend in many cases has 
become one of doing only enough to “get by.” What 
goals can we expect from young people who have seen 
untrained workers receiving equal or even higher wages 
than those in the professions? 

Some mothers unnecessarily supplement the family 
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income by part- or full-time jobs which keep them away 
from home, yet allow them to have the newest gadgets 
and colorful appliances. Too often a father’s success- 
in the eyes of his own family and certainly of his 
neighbors— is measured by the horse »power and model of 
the family car. The family garage is too short and so is 
the family purse. Can we blame the youngster who does 
not want to use the short pencil? I wonder what has 
tempered his experiences. Have we been too well fed 
and too wasteful with our blessings and resources? 
Should all vocational subjects be removed from th 
curriculum? Is this the answer? Of course it is not 
Students may 
( which, 
years since many of you were in school) and still have 


follow an academic course of study 


incidentally, has been offered for all of the 
some elective choices. 

Many of our commerce students go out into the busi 
ness field to work successfully with only the training 
they receive in high Background 
and mechanical courses for engineering and other fields 


school. drawing 
can very well be obtained in industrial arts courses 
Every one of the vocational fields can be justified for 
many students in many ways and has earned its right 
to remain in the curriculum. These are not recent 
“frills” nor need they be 

What is the remedy? I think the first treatment must 
be that of attitudes: attitudes 
achievement; attitude toward the 
and students; and cooperation from teachers, parents 


considered “easy courses 


toward life: goals for 
schools by parents 
and students. 

A student coming into high school should, with his 
parents’ counseling, have a goal. Whether it be colleg: 
preparation, trade school, work immediately after high 
school, or the armed services, his goal is important. A 
teacher with a Ph.D. in science can not teach success 
fully if students have no desire or incentive learn 
It is true, he can fail most of his students, but is that 
raising standards? 

It is as important to help the student whose goal is 
to be a good semi-skilled worker as it is to help the on 
Each should be 
to do his best 


Daily more of our students 


who can achieve much more required 


and expected (at school and at home 
There is dignity in work! 
are waking up to the realization that good work is 
important. Attitudes can bring this about much soone1 

The value of attendance can not be overemphasized 
Does your child think school is important if you tak 
him out of school during the week to shop? Make up 
work at its best can not re pli ice the classroom situation 

What about our attitudes? Is it important to try to 


What about a positiv: 


fix blame on any one group? 


approach—a sharing of the responsibility of making the 


vouth! 


High 


mcst of our resources—the education of ow 


—Mitprep GrmMore. teacher-librarian. Virden 
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Art Exhibits Provide In-Service Training 


The growth of an art education program 
for all boys and girls depends to a great 
extent on the projection of ideas through 
an active in-service training program. A 
vitalized in-service program should stimu- 
late teachers and administrators to exam- 
ine their practices in the light of present- 
day points-of-view, should encourage indi- 
vidual thinking and initiative, and should 
point toward stimulation of the partici- 
pants to explore their own possibilities and 
limitations. 

In school systems where supervisory 
services are not available, it becomes 
necessary that administrators develop and 
utilize in-service techniques through work- 
shops, discussion groups, visual resources, 
and reference material. 

Art education exhibitions help class- 
room teachers realize the many possibilities 
of art materials as well as serve as an in- 
structional device in acquainting them with 
various art processes. Utilization of loan 
art exhibits will help the faculty evaluate 
their own program as well as gain an 
insight into acceptable procedures and 
practices. The following exhibits have been 
organized by art educators in the state in 
connection with the Illinois Art Education 
Association, and are available to any school 
system by writing directly to the lender 
for available exhibit dates. In most cases 
the borrower is asked to pay the transpor- 
tation charges both ways; however, those 
items starred involve a rental fee in addi- 
tion to transportation cost. 

The Unified Art Program—72 2 in. slides 
and narrative tape which explains the de- 
velopment of art in Oak Park Elementary 
Schools. Contact: Mary McMullan, Con- 
sultant of Unified Arts, Oak Park Elemen- 
tary Schools, 122 Forest Avenue, Oak Park. 

Art-Elementary Grades—24 panels, 22 in. 
x 28 in., of creative work in various media. 
Children’s Creative Work in Various Media 
—three sets of 2 in. x 2 in. slides, Group I, 
on paintings and design; Group II, 2 in. x 
2 in. slides on paper crafts. Contact: Mamie 
E. Rogers, Art Director, Danville Public 
Schools, Fairchild at Jackson, Danville. 

Child Art—35 mounts, 22 in. x 28 in., on 
various ways children paint and draw. Con- 
tact: Paul Swain, Department of Art, West- 
ern Illinois University, Macomb. 

"We Don't Believe It—Exhibit One— 
Group of 17 in. x 22 in. panels dispelling 
the common fallacies in judging child art 
by means of constructive examples. * Art 
— Junior Style — Exhibit Two — Group of 
17 in. x 22 in. panels, summing up the 
what and how young artists draw and 
paint in three parts: A—“Our Materials” in- 
cludes examples of all their media; B— 
“Our Subjects” tells of their experiences; 
C—“How We Do It” shows how differently 
they draw and paint the same subject. 
*Our Role in Youth’s Development—Ex- 
hibit Three—Group of 17 in. x 22 in. 
panels showing how young students be- 
come artists and appreciators with sound 
attitudes, through art activities. *How 
They Learn—Exhibit Four—Group of 20 
in. x 25 in. panels summarizing the ways 
of learning: “To Get Ideas, To Organize 
Ideas, To Carry Out Ideas.” *Young Artists 
Shows—Exhibit Five—Group of 22 in. x 28 
in. panels comparing the distinguishing 
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characteristics of art of three age groups 
young children, ages 6 to 9; older boys and 
girls, ages 9 to 14; high-school students, 
ages 14 to 17. *Adventures—Exhibit Six— 
Group of 22 in. x 28 in. panels showing 
adventures in art expression in a wide vari- 
ety of itetcudine, material, processes, 
and techniques. *Sketches from Sketch- 
books— Exhibit Seven—Three portfolios of 
17 in. x 22 .n. sketches by children aged 
6 to 10, 10 to 14, and older. Informal 
sketches made in the museum galleries on 
field trips or at home. Contact: Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Howlett, Head of Department of Art 
Education, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago 

An Approach to Art Education—A series 
of panels on painting and drawing processes 
for the upper elementary grades and junior 
high-school level. Children Print—A series 
of panels illustrating various ways that 
children in the kindergarten through eighth 
grade use various materials and tools to 
explore printing processes. Art Room 
Planning—A series of panels illustrating 
various ideas for planning functional art 
rooms. Children Paint and Draw—A series 
of panels showing how children explore 
and express their ideas, feelings, and moods 
with wet and dry art media. The Art Pro- 
gram For The Younger Child—A series of 
anor illustrating seven basic areas of a 
road art program: painting and drawing, 
printing, modeling, carving, building and 
constructing, stitching and weaving, and 
enameling. Growth Through Art—A series 
of 47 2 in. x 2 in. slides which show how 
art reflects the mental, emotional, social, 
and aesthetic growth of children. These 
slides were prepared by Dr. Konrad Proth- 
mann from the exhibit at the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Contact: William Bealmer, Director of Art 
Education, State Office Building, Spring- 
field. 

As I See Myself—100 paintings made by 
children in all parts of the United States— 
sponsored by Arts and Activities in New 
York—May, 1956. Contact: Mrs. John A. 
Pope, Chief Traveling Exhibition Service, 
Smithsonian Institute, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. 

Design Education—20 panels, 15 in. x 
20 in., on implications of design principles. 
Brayer Painting—18 panels, 30 in. x 40 
in., illustrating various ways to use brayers 
and paint. Contact: Illinois Institute of 
Design, Miss Constance Campbell, Librar- 
ian, 625 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 20. 

Print Exhibit—25 panels, 14 in. x 18 in., 
of original etching and lithographs of noted 
American artists. Painting—24 panels, 22 
in. x 28 in., gelatine facsimiles of American 
painting. Contact: Associated American 
Artists, 77 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Latin American Art—50 separate exhib- 
its of paintings, graphic arts, drawings 
from the Latin American countries: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, and \.exico. Contact: Exhibit 
Loan Service, Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
—WiuiaM Beacmer, director of art ecdu- 
cation, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Extends Deadline 
For Filing 1954 Deductions 


On April 5, 1958, new regulations of 
the Internal Revenue Service became ef- 
fective—allowing educators deductions, 
not previously allowed for income tay 
purposes, for certain educational expenses 
Such expenses are for educational courses 
—including tuition, books, etc.—and—for 
courses taken away from home—travel, 
meals, and lodging. Generally speaking, 
these courses have to be for professional 
or to satisfy the require- 

not 
time, 


improvement 
ments of the employing agency, anc 
courses which would, for the first 
provide qualification for a particular po- 
sition. 

Those filing for refunds because of such 
deductions could -do so for as far back as 
1954. However, the statute of limitations 
for filing a claim for refund on 1954 ex- 
penses expired on April 15, 1958. Some 
educators probably did not file for 1954 
because of this deadline. Others did fik 
but received a notice of rejection because 
. not timely filed.” 
refund 


the claim was “ 
Now the time for claiming a 
relating to educational expenses on 1954 
returns has been extended to such claims 
postmarked not later than Nov. 1, 1958 
Thus, those who incurs J such expenses 
in 1954 and did not ale a claim for re- 
fund may do so by completing Form No 
843, available from the nearest  inter- 
nal revenue office. Those who received 
notice of rejection of such claim bex ause 
it was “ not timely filed” should not 
file a new claim but should ask the revenue 
office to reactivate the claim previously 
filed, including a statement that the No 
843 claim was for educational expenses 
The above deductions can not be made 
when Form 1040A (allowing 10 percent 
standard deductions) was used. There is 
still some question as to whether trans- 
portation expenses to courses away from 
subtracted from 
would not be 


mav be gross in- 
come. This subtraction 


affected by the form used 


home 


CROSS COUNTRY 


trom page 62 


Continued 
a letter by earning a certain number 
of points for attending practices and 
placing high during meets. Each 
school must set its own standards 
for school awards. 

In cross country, a long, smooth 
stride is important. If the runner's 
head bobs up and down while he 
runs, he is expending too much en- 
ergy springing up instead of for- 
ward. Some boys land on their heels, 
others on their toes. A good system is 
to change off often, thus relaxing 
one set of muscles while using an- 
other. Always landing on the heels 
causes jarring which combats relaxa- 
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tion. Fingers, wrists, arms, and 
shoulders should be relaxed. 

It’s a good idea to shorten strides 
going up hill and lengthen them 
when running down hill. 

There's only one way to have cross 
country as a sport for your school, 
and that is to get busy and get the 
job done. It’s an easy task, but it 


takes application and work. 


OUTLOOK 


Jeo 1 


enable 


even 


grants 
make 


e. Increased flat 
wealthier districts to 
keener their successful competition 
in hiring professional personnel from 
poorer districts. 

f. Larger flat grants could, when 
pushed very far through an entire 
state, tend to weaken local commu- 
and 


nity responsibility, interest, 


lovalty in local common schools. 


Other State School Aids 


Distributive fund needs for the 
coming biennium must surely in- 
clude more funds for teacher retire- 
ment and survivor benefit purposes. 
The present assignment of $8,200,000 
for the downstate, and the propor- 
tionate allotment to the Chicago dis- 
trict, should be more than doubled. 
Two years rather than only one 
year must be provided for in the 
biennial appropriations for special 
education and transportation. More 
funds will be requested for the junior 
college and vocational education 
appropriations also. A need of $17,- 
000,000 more for these four funds for 
the coming biennium can be shown. 
Appropriations for the building 
revolving program and for driver 
cation have proved to be ample 
under present legal provisions and 
may continue to be so even if such 
laws are liberalized somewhat. 
All in all, it that 
state sources of must be 
obtained if the formula presented 
by Commission No. 5 and the other 


imperative needs of the common 


appears new 


revenue 


schools are to be met. 

Strong public desire for meeting 
such needs must be expressed early 
to be effective. 
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non SAND we SUNGLASSES 


Aaahies Railroads 
Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 


Wee 


Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 


Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 


mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours 
The molten 
shaped by a 


equipment. 


glass is then ready to be 


variety of processes and 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectac ular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 


Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 


America’s railroads 


It’s another example of how the railroads 


serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 





AREA PROGRAMS 
Continued from page 52} 

children who have a hearing loss 
who are attending a _ parochial 
school; or a clinic or agency serving 
the community may know of one or 
two that are not included in the 
school census. Or there may be some 
in an adjoining school district, so 
one explores the possibility of form- 
ing a joint agreement. Both of the 
areas discussed in this article started 
that way. 

A joint agreement can be for any 
one service or for as many as are 
needed to serve the children. We 
have had superintendents say to us, 
“We have only 1000 school children 
in a whole county. Joint agreements 
won't help us.” Based on the ac- 
cepted frequency formulas, with 
1000 school children in an unselected 
population, one could expect 15 edu- 
cable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren—enough for one class. If a 
speech survey was made there might 


be a case load for one qualified 
speech correctionist. There could be 
enough children who would profit 
from the services of a school social 
worker. 

It is not the purpose of the law 
to establish large or elaborate ad- 
ministrative units of special educa- 
tion. Because of the needs of a large 
number of children in a given area, 
large units will develop. 

LaGrange and Proviso Township 
areas are large. The two administra- 
tive patterns have developed to meet 
the needs of handicapped children 
to the satisfaction of the school dis- 
tricts involved. In many ways, they 
are very much alike. Perhaps the 
greatest difference is the plan for 
financing. In function the adminis- 
trative structure is very comparable. 

We have used these two patterns 
as examples of what can be done 
within the framework of the exist- 
ing law. It is conceivable that there 
will be as many patterns, policies, 


14 Groups Join WCOTP During Annual Meeting 


Educators from 60 nations, representing 
more than three and a half million teachers, 
went on record at the seventh annual 
assembly of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
urging that nations provide equal oppor- 


--NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 


ILLINOIS’ DELEGATE to the WCOTP meeting in 
Rome was Stella Kern of Waller High School, 
Chicago. She met Dr. William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary and WCOTP secretary-gen- 
eral, left, and Sir Ronald Gould of England, 
WCOTP president. Other IMinoisans who attend- 
ed the meeting were Mrs. Daltye Pierse! and Mrs. 
tla Skelton; they ore both from Springfield. 
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tunities for good education for all children, 
and more public support to guarantee it. 

There were 300 delegates and observers 
present for the week-long conference in 
Rome beginning July 31. Increased in- 
terest in the importance of uniting teachers 
on a worldwide basis was evidenced as 
WCOTP accepted 14 new member or- 
ganizations from eight countries. Dr 
William G. Carr, WCOTP secretary-gen- 
eral, presented greatly expanded plans 
for the world organization for the coming 
year. This program, which was enthusias- 
tically adopted, includes plans for an en- 
larged Latin-American program. Other 
reports on new activities were given~an 
Afro-Asian conference, held in April, and 
plans for an Inter-American Seminar of 
Educators to be held next spring 

Sir Ronald Gould of England, who was 
re-elected president, gave the opening ad- 
dress. He declared that the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity pro- 
vides the “compulsive power, the energy, 
the drive, and dynamism behind educa- 
tional reform today.” 

In a report | ‘sed on a world survey, 
Dr. L. P. Patterson of Canada told the 
assembly that 50 percent more teachers 
would be needed if elementary class sizes 
were to be reduced sufficiently to pro- 
vide each child with adequate education 
How the various countries in the world 
are meeting the increasing financial needs 
to support educat m was summarized by 
Dr. Theophil Richner of Switzerland. 

WCOTP’s eighth annual assembly will 
be held in the new NEA Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the first week in August, 
1959; the theme will be East-West under- 
standing. 


and procedures as there are joint 
agreement areas organized. They 
will always be alike in that they will 
provide good programs for handi- 
capped children. What pattern the 
details of administration and finance 
will take will be important only to 
the extent that these programs are 
maintained efficiently and developed 
to meet the existing and growing 


needs of children. 


HOME FUND GROWS 


ntinued from page 60) 

Teachers and others interested in 
the project may make similar con- 
tributions to those of the original 
donors, directly or through their 
wills. At least $250,000 should be 
available to start the home. With 
capital expenditures cared for, in- 
come from retired teachers resident 
in the home, and from others, should 
make the project self-sustaining—as 
indeed it must be. 

Such a home and grounds could 
conceivably be used by the profes- 
sion itself to the advantage of all. 
They could be a source of pride and 
satisfacticn to those in active teach- 
ing service, as well as to those privi- 
leged to live in the home. 

The projected home may well be 
named Mentor Manor, in honor of 
all teachers, including Mentor Gra- 
ham, the teacher of Abraham Lin- 
coln; and of Charles H. Shamel, who 
had also served as a teacher—Charles 
H. Shamel, whom few would take 
the time to listen to or meet, whose 
main concern was man’s 
through 
thrift. 


progress 


education, science, and 


Growing Old Gracefully 


Dignity, wisdom, and a mellow philos- 
ophy of life must come with old age. Only 
the young can indulge in cynicism and bit- 
terness. It is a part of growing up 

Each year we teach must add positive 
growth to our emotional balance. All the 
troubles and problems of the world are not 
on our freaart war It just seems so. Socrates 
once said if we were to pile all the troubles 
of the world in one heap, each of us would 
take our own and gladly depart. 

Salary schedules recognize the inherent 
values of growing old. Be proud of age; it 
is a privilege, not a disgrace. Like the an- 
tique clock, we may have to be wound 
more often but we make a mellow, depend- 
able sound. Now to put my teeth to soak 
—CurRRICULUM BULLETIN, East Peoria Ele- 
mentary Schools, November, 1957. 
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Urged to File Consent Slips 
For Liability Insurance 


Some time ago the Illinois Education 
Association secured liability insurance, 
through the Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Co., to protect IEA members actively en- 
gaged in teaching against liabilities in- 
volved in the performance of their teaching 
duties. 

The Illinois insurance department re- 
quires the members to have on file with the 
insurance company so-called consent slips 
for such coverage, even though the associ- 
ation pays the premium. 

Once consent slips have been filed they 
need not be submitted again. New mem- 
bers and members who have not returned 
consent slips previously, or are uncertain 
whether or not they did, should submit 
slips. 

Administrators have been requested to 
advise the association as to the number of 
copies of the policy and consent slips 
needed for teachers in their districts. These 
will be forwarded as per requests. The 
consent slips should be returned with the 
IEA enrollment cards to the local collector. 
If there are members who, after returning 
their enrollments, have not returned their 
consent slips, they me~ be signed and for- 
warded directly to the association office at 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield. 

It should be remembered that once con- 
sent slips have been filed they need not 
be signed and forwarded again so long as 
the member teaches in Illinois. When a 
case arises, the membership and consent 
slip will be checked inasmuch as each is 
required for the protection. 

Due to processes necessarily involved, 
protection = those newly enrolled in the 
fall begins the following Jan. 1. For those 
enrolling after Jan. 1, the protection begins 
the following July 1. In either case, the 
protection is continuous thereafter 


NEA Collects Ideas 
For Book on UN Teaching 


The Committee on International Re- 
lations of the NEA believes that there 
are many teachers who are doing a good 
job of teaching about the United Nations, 
or using it in some way to enrich their 
classroom activities. They are trying to 
locate these teachers and ask them to write 
up their ideas and programs. 

The result of the project will be a text- 
book concerning teaching about the UN 
at four grade levels: grades one to three, 
grades three to six, junior high, and senior 
high. It will also contain sections on back- 
ground and resource materials, etc. The 
names of the teachers who contribute 
materials will be listed. The committee 
will begin compiling the book next spring. 
Next July, in a national conference spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, the mimeographed docu- 
ment will be analyzed by classroom 
teachers. 

If you have used the UN or any of its 
aspects to enrich some part ot your 
teaching, write to the committee at NEA 
headquarters, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Full details will be sent 
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Something 
Different 


... INVESTIGATE 


...the Investment Program offered 
by Horace Mann Fund, Inc., a diver- 
sified managed investment in United 


States business enterprises. 


Horace 
Mann Fund, Inc. 


TELEPHONE 4-348! 216 E. MONROE STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Please send one prospectus and descriptive materio! 
on Horace Mann Fund, Inc. 
216 East Monroe, Springfield, Ilinois 


Name 

Schoo! 

Address 

City State 


Get al! the benefit from your |.£E.A. membership. Investigate Horace Mann's 
special pian for you 

AUTO, HOSPITALIZATION, SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT INCOME OR 
SAVINGS PLAN 











NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Grigsby Leaves Illinois 


Paul A. Grigsby, who has been one of 
Illinois’ NEA directors since 1955, is leav- 
ing the state to become associate professor 
of education at Central College in Fayette, 
Mo. Starting as high-school principal, Dr 
Grigsby has been in Granite City since 
1932; he was named superintendent when 
the community unit district was formed 
in 1950. 

A farewell presentation was made at the 
IEA School of Instruction in August. Dr 
Grigsby, who was IEA president in 1948, 
was given a 10-year subscription to Inu- 
nos EpUCATION 


WIU Staff Changes 


Western Illinois University has an 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Earl Fore- 
man, who comes from Minnesota State 
College, to the position of provost; he will 
also be assistant to the president. The office 
of dean of the faculty has been abolished 
Dr. William Lipsey, who was dean and 
was acting president for one month, will 
become a professor in the department of 
education 


Bryan Takes New Post 

]. Ned Bryan, Jr., who had been di 
rector of the NEA’s project on the Identi- 
fication and Education of the Academically 
Talented Pupil, is director of a new pro 
gram sponsored by the North Central Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
The program, launched this summer with 
workshops at five universities, is concerned 
with the guidance and motivation of supe- 
rior and talented secondary-school students 
It will be financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, and headquarters 
will be in Chicago 


NU Man Goes to Oxford 


Arthur S. Link of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is a visiting professor at Oxford Uni- 
versity this year His field is 20th century 
US history 


Staff News at U. of I. 


Prof. Gilbert Y. Steiner, University of 
illinois staff member since 1947 and as- 
sistant dean of the Graduate College since 
1956, was named director of the Insti- 
tute of Government and Public Affairs 
He succeeds Prof. Royden Dangerfield, 
last year named associate provost and 
dean of administration 

Prof. O. Burr Ross, who was with the 
University of Wisconsin for many years 
was named animal science department 
head. 

Dr. Charles G. Maurice, 
1940, 


staff 


acting 


dental 


member since was named 
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head of applied materia medica and 
therapeutics in the College of Dentis- 
try in Chicago 

Olive DeBruler, head librarian for 15 
vears at Joliet Township High School, has 
joined the UI Library School faculty as 
1 teacher of extension courses 


Science-Industry Experience 


Two Illinois men were among 17 teach 
attend the General 
Moters Summer Conference for High- 
School Science Teachers at GM Technical 
Center. James King and Howard Steubner 
of Hinsdale Township High School had 
them work 
information on 


ers to third annual 


summer jobs at GM to give 
experience and _ technical 
industrial science he Ipful in their teaching 
The y 


were from GM plant cities and were Ss 
lected by GM divisions in consultation wit] 


und to supplement their incomes 


local school administrators 


Accepts Position in Honduras 
Dr. Harry E 


ture instructor 
the past 


Raplus, vocational agricul 
it Elgin High School for 
16 years and a leader in Future 


Farmers of America movement in Illinois 
has resigned his position to accept a col 
lege professorship in animal husbandry at 
the Escuela Agricola 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. In 


dean of the facult, 


Panamericana 
vddition 


is assistant 


Names at Southern 
Name d 


department at Southern Illinois University 
is Walter W. Taylor, who has done field 
work for the Trastitrite ind 
taught at several « lleges 
Edwards, assistant 
School for the 
named acting 
College of Education 

[wo appointments were 
SIU Residence Center at 
James D. Turner 
will continue to be 


chairman of the inthropology 


Smithsonian 
Troy prince ipal it 


University past nine years 


was assistant dean of the 
made for the 
East St 


was named director: he 


Louis 


an assistant prote SSOI 
William 


Thane dl 


of government and _ sociology 


C,oing professor ot English was 
dean of instruction 

Visiting professors at Southern this year 
will include € Berdahl, 
been with the University of Illinois sinc« 
1920: his field is David 
Evans, professor of geology from the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, England, will be a 
distinguished visiting professor. Other vis 
their fields are Richard 
John C. Galloway, art 
p-Baker, speech correc 


irence who has 


government. W 


iting professors ar 
R. Kudo, zoology 
and Herbert Koe; 
tion 

Daniel Lloyd 
fessor of economics at SI 
1 Fulbright grant to lecture in 
1958 } He is a 


spencel associate pro 


was awarded 
India 


during specialist in 


Asian and author of articles 
bout Indian development problems. 
Charles E. Skinner, visiting professor 

of guidance at SIU for two years, has 


economics 


joined the faculty at the Cleveland Center 
for Kent State University. 

Paul Hunsinger, speech professor who 
is well known as a public speaker, re- 
signed to << a position at Occidental 


College near Los Angeles. Robert Ethe- 
ridge, assistant dean of men, also resigned 
he goes to Michigan State University 

New president of the Midwest College 
Placement Association is Roye R. Bryant 
SIU placement director. He has 
served two terms as president of the Illi- 
Teacher Placement Association and 
in many professional organiza 
Illinois Education As- 


service 


nos 
is active 
tions, including the 


sociation 


Personnel at EIU 


Dr. Martin Schaefer 
ant director of the new laboratory 
it Eastern Illinois University. He has 
been a teacher and principal in Wisconsin 

The position of social director of the 
new at EIU was filled by Andrew 
Hook teacher and coach at 
Libertyville-Fremont High School 

Russell Herron 
lirector of public 
Kenneth Hesler. Mr. Herron was employed 
by the Illinois State Register in Spring- 
fie Id 

Dr. Dalias A 


was named assist- 


SC hool 


mon 
who was a 
issistant 


was named 


relations, re plac ing 


Price has been named 


-—~NEA Photo by Carl Purcell 


IRVING PEARSON, chairman of the NEA Legis 


lative Commission, greeted Congressmen and 


education leaders at a dinner in Washington 
honoring legislators who supported tax deduc 


tions for teachers. He is IEA executive secretary 





professor and head of the geography de- 
partment at Eastern; he comes from South- 
erm Illinois University and replaces Dr 
Albert Brown, who went to Eastern Michi 
gan College. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Scott has been appointed 
instructor and residence hall director. Sh« 
taught in Hinsdale last year 


‘Pulls Through’ With Honors 


An Illinois woman had a slight obstacle 
in earning a degree from St. Hilda’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. Diane Vreuls of 
Park Ridge, studying under the Marshall 
Scholarship Program, was sent to a hos- 
pital shortly before time for her examina- 
tions in June. She wrote her papers in the 
hospital and did so well that she was 
awarded her B.A. degree with second class 
honors in English literature 

The scholarship program began in 1953 
as a British gesture of appreciation for 
Marshall Aid. It provides for 12 scholars 
to be selected annually from four regions 
of the US and territories, to study at 
British universities for two and sometimes 
three years. 


SIU Man Goes to Ethiopia 


Dr. Dan Cox, assistant professor in the 
teacher training department at Southern 
Illinois University, has been named edu- 
cational adviser to Ethiopia under the state 
department's Point Four program. He has 
been granted a two-year leave of absence 
and flew to Ethiopia's capital in July after 
completing an orientation in Washington 
D.C. Purpose of the Point Four program 
is to technical under- 


de veloped countries 


give assistance to 


DATES AND PLACES 
Junior College Meeting 


The 26th annual meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges will be 
held at Illinois State Normal University 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. Theme for the pro- 
gram will be ways and means of bringing 
about closer cooperation between junior 
colleges and state universities 

Speakers will be Dr. Richard G. Browne 
executive secretary of the Teachers Col- 
lege Board; Dean B. I Dodds, College of 
Education, University of Illinois; and Dr 
Jesse Parker Bogue, former executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

During Saturday 
meetings, junior college students will dis- 
cuss problems of transfer to higher insti- 
tutions as well as to business and industry 


morning sectional 


Science Series on Color TV 

Two new programs in the science series 
sponsored by the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies are scheduled for colorcasting on 
the NBC-TV network in 1958-59. “Gate- 
ways to the Mind,” a “story of the human 
senses,” will be shown Oct. 23. On Jan. 
26 “The Alphabet Conspiracy,” a study of 
the science of language, will be presented. 

Other programs in the four-film series 
will be repeats from last year, “The Strange 
Case of the Cosmic Rays” and “The Un- 
chained Goddess.” 
1958 
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School, and in the 
evening, the group will convene at th 
Hotel Jefferson, where Dr. A. L. Knoblauch 
president of Western Illinois University 
will speak. Dr. Mark W. Bills, Peoria su 
perintendent, will summarize the confer 
ence theme, “Horizons Today and Tomor 
row,” at the Sunday breakfast 


Jeflerson Elementary 


morrming 
session 

All who are 
of children are 


interested in the education 
invited to attend 


with the 


Parent 
groups are Peoria 
ACE branch to present a program that will 


ttract both school and lay representation 
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Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are o new, low-cost teaching aid thot 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws" and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroom use. 
Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play”’ stories. 
Some report use In connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for ‘_powwows”’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enough seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

it's an “honest injun” bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75" fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 6—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 
39 x 39°—wrile TEPEE VILLAGE, Bor 1018, 
Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid 


~" 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 


—~ treat, yet is never rich or filling. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 


ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 





IAES Announces Fall Meeting 
The Illinois Association of Educational 
Secretaries will hold its annual fall con- 
ference at the Hamilton Hotel in Chicago 
Oct. 24 and 25. Margaret Quane, supervi- 
sor of visiting counselors at Evanston 
Township High School, will speak at the 
banquet Friday evening on “Being Calm, 
Cool, and Helpful.” Saturday morning's 
business meeting will be followed by a 
panel discussion. A luncheon will close 
the conference, with a speech by Wallace 
Ann Wesley, consultant in health and 
fitness, American Medical Association. 
New officers for 1958-59 are Lola Rieke 
of Northwestern University, president; 
Oressa McQueen of Illinois State Normal 
University, first vice-president; Margaret 
Carlin of Madison, second vice-president; 
Helen Barber of Rockford, third vice- 
president; Lois Stauter of Homer, record- 
ing secretary; Ruth E. Johnson of 
Evanston, corresponding secretary; and 
Margaret Gruny of Jacksonville, treasurer. 


Elementary Science Conference 

“Science in the Elementary School” is 
the theme for a conference to be held at 
Illinois State Normal University Nov. 8. 
Teachers in elementary schools throughout 
Illinois have been invited to participate; 
the meeting is sponsored by the division 
of elementary education and the depart- 
ment of physical science at ISNU. 

The program will include group demon- 
stations and discussions on science in 
primary, intermediate, and upper grades, 


as well as science for gifted children 
Luncheon speaker will be Dr. Gerald 
Craig, emeritus professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who is credited 
with having been largely instrumental in 
the development of present-day elementary 
science. 

Reservations for the luncheon will be 
accepted through Oct. 29 by Miss Eliza- 
beth Russell at ISNU. 


Art Education Meeting 


The annual convention of the Illinois 
Art Education Association will be held at 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, 
Nov. 6 to 8. The theme of the conference 
will be “Creative Thinking—The Common 
Denominator.” With the current emphasis 
un the sciences, the committee wishes to 
call attention to the necessity for creative 
thinking and to illustrate how it is com- 
mon to both the arts and the sciences. 

Activities will include discussions; speak- 
ers; demonstrations; participating work- 
shops; presentation of visual materials; and 
a time for making evaluations, drawing 
conclusions, and formulating recommenda- 
tions. The workshop-discussion groups will 
be on painting and drawing, an oh 
crafts, and graphic arts. 

Two features of the convention will be 
an exhibit of work by the members and an 
art fair, in which members will sell their 
own work. 

To join the IAEA, send $3 to Mrs 
Mamie Rogers, 603 Wayne Street, Dan- 
ville. Hotel reservations may be secured by 
writing to the Abraham Lincoln Hotel; 


Fducation Week 


meal and workshop reservations should be 
made with William Bealmer, Director of 
Art Education, 304 State Office Building, 
Springfield 


University-HS Relations 


Ways in which high schools and the 
University can work together to improve 
reading, writing, and spelling abilities 
will be explored at two University of 
Illinois meetings. 

A joint committee of high-school and 
UI sleiehhemian has planned University- 





panying activity book. 


child’s reading status. 


310 W. Polk Street 





THE SHELDON READERS 


A New Basic Reading Series 


Dr. William D. Sheldon, Director Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 
Dr. Mary C. Austin, Harvard Graduate School of Education 
Queenie B. Mills, Professor Early Childhood Education, University of Illinois 

Robert A. McCracken, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


The Entire Series—books, activity books, and teachers’ editions—based upon extensive research and the 

authors’ leng experience in the field of reading. 
New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today. 
High interest level for boys as well as for girls. 
Teachers’ edition at each level gives clear concise instructions for the use of the reader and the accom- 


Diagnostic Tests—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the SHELDON BASIC READING 
SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher to get a complete picture of each 


The 7th and 8th grade books (now ready) continue to teach the art of reading. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 





Chicago 7, Illinois 








Educatior 


Illinois 





School Relations Conferences for Nov. 18 
and 19 and Mar. 17 and 18. Following the 
pattern of two similar conferences this 
year, high-school administrators, English 
teachers, and counselors from selected 
schools will hold “brainstorming” sessions 
with former pupils who then are freshmen 
at the University. The topic? How the 
freshmen might have been better pre- 
pared to handle college-level English. 
Discussion of mathematics preparation 
may be begun at the March meeting. A 
regional follow-up conference on English 
will be held during the year, and a Junior 
College-University Relations Conference is 


also planned. 


|IAHPER to Meet Nov. 13-15 


Bob Richards and Jesse Owens, former 
Olympics champions, will be featured at 
the first general session of the annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; they will take part in apparatus dem- 
onstrations. The meeting will be held Nov. 
13 to 15 at the Hotel Pere Marquette in 
Peoria. 

A panel discussion Friday afternoon will 
include representatives from lay and pro- 
fessional groups. The banquet will be Fri- 
day evening. At the daytime sessions boys 
and girls at all grade levels will demon- 
strate various activities 


School Nurses to Meet 


The newly formed Illinois Association 
of School Nurses, which has been accepted 
as a section of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, is having its first annual meeting 
Oct. 18 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
The theme of the meeting will be “Legis- 
lation For School Nurses.” All schoo] nurses 
are invited to attend 


|IAST to Meet Oct. 25 

Rosary College, River will be 
host to the Illinois Association for Student 
Teaching at its annual fall meeting, which 
Oct. 25. The theme will 
A Basic Goal of Stu- 
dent Teaching.” Dr. Kenneth Lund, su- 
perintendent of Oak Park-River Forest 
High School, will give the keynote address 
A panel presentation on “The Problem in 
the Schools” will be given by teachers and 
administrators representing various grade 
levels. In the afternoon discussion groups 
will be held 

Registration fee is 50 cents, except for 
student teachers, and price of the luncheon 
is $1.50. Administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dent teachers are cordially invited to at- 
tend 


Forest 


begins at 9 a.m 
be “Mental Health 


Library Institute 

An “Institute on Public 
to the Young Adult” will be 
to 12 at Allerton Park, 
Illinois conference center near Monticello 
General topics will include the young adult 
in current society and as a reader; materi- | 
als, guidance, and available to 
this group; and ways of organizing for 
The institute is conducted by 
Library School and Division of 
Extension 


Library Service 
held Nov. 9 


University of 


services 


services. 
the UI 


University 


IN THE HALLS OF <ARNING 
Physics Course on TV 


In an attempt to rise the standards of 
physics teaching, a nationwide college 
course in Atomic Age Physics will be tele- 
vised over the Natio: || Broadcasting Co. 
network for two semesters, from Oct. 6 to 
June 5. Designed primarily for high-school 
science teachers, th program will be 
known as the “Continental Classroom.” It 
is offered for credit through some colleges, 
and will be telecast from 6:30 to 7 a.m 
weekdays. 

The teacher will be Dr. Harvey E 
White, professor and vice-chairman of the 
department of physics at the University of 
California in Berkeley. Other internation- 


ally known scientists will serve as guest 


Sparetime Profits 
for Teachers 


lecturers. Sponsors of the course include 
The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, the Fund for the Ad 
vancement of Education, and NBC 

It is anticipated that in addition to teach- 
ers, the course will appeal to college stu- 
dents, gifted high-school pupils, engineers, 
and others who wish to increase their 
knowledge of nuclear physics 


Comparative Education Center 

The University of Chicago has estab- 
lished a Comparative Education Center 
“to stimulate research and provide ad 
vanced study” in that field. C. Arnold 
Anderson was named as the center's first 
director. 

“Extensive knowledge of education in 
a variety of cultures adds new dimensions 


Moke Money With Novelties 

Colorful plostic U'l Wesher 
Seolt & Pepper Shoker with 
wager bow! tub. Moke up to 
40¢ on eoch sole. just one 
of many fost-selling solt & 
pepper sets 


Turn after-school hours, evenings, or vacations into 
profits! Just show folks our money-making catalog 


They can't resist buyin 
wholesale, sell to frends, 


on sight. Order from us at 
neighbors at retail. Make 


to 92% profit on each item. Send for Big FREE CAT- 


ALOG and money-making plans right now 


Start 


making extra cash right away! 


MAKE HOLIDAY 

PROFITS NOW! 

Items like this duo-purpose 
Pumptin-Santa lomp meon extro 
cosh soles cll year round. Sell 
it for @ $1. Pocket the profits! 
Many, many Christmos wraps 
teble decorations ond cords 


Here's on item so different 


“ - —— 
3. 

- oe 

Gifts Everyone Will Wont! 

Our big catalog has 700 

terrific novel items like this 

breathtaking tape dispen- 

ser-pencil shorpener. Sells 

for $1. 


no one 


will hove seen it in your town. It keeps 
buttons sorted ond handy in o very 
simple way. Sells for only $1.25. To 
ecquoint you with us, we'll send this 


UNIQUE MONEY-MAKERS! 
Be-jeweled couple actually 
serve os botties Another 
of the mony different ond 
unvuevol gift items thot mokes 
showing the line 
your pocket 


coupon 


sample and a money-making soles 
kit and catalog for only 85< 


Send 
Button Box Sorter 


8-246 Port Squere 


Sales in 
| GREETINGS UNLIMITED, S°°.c.cx.. 


cotolog. ! enclose 8 5c 
Please send free catalog of 700 fest sellers 


Nome 
Address 
City 


_ 
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! 
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The Illinois Reading Circle 
has adopted these 
LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


CAPPY AND 
THE JET ENGINE 
By DUANE BRADLEY. Pictures by 
Alice Cosgrove. In story form, a 
superb explanation of how the jet 
engine works. Grades 1-3. 
List $2.95 


HOUSEBOAT GIRL 
By LOIS LENSKI. Pictures by the 
author. The story of a nine-year- 
old and her family who live in 
a Mississippi River houseboat. 
Grades 4-6. List $3.75 


THE HONEST DOLLAR 
By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Pictures by 
Dorothy Bayley Morse. “Enter- 
taining account of the everyday 
adventures of a likable (Maine) 
family.”—N.Y. Times. Grades 4-6. 
List $2.75 


THE AMULET 

By HAL BORLAND, author of High, 
Wide and Lonesome. Novel of 
young love and the Civil War 
in Missouri. “Recommended for 
Young People."—ALA Booklist. 
Recommended List for More Ad- 
vanced High School Students. 

List $3.50 


TOO MUCH DOG 
” AYLESA FORSEE. Pictures by 
arper Johnson. A _ Spanish- 
American boy ef New Mexico has 
an exciting summer. Grades 4-6. 
List $3.00 

THE YEAR WITHOUT 

A SANTA CLAUS 
By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Pictures in 
color by Kurt Werth. The first 
truly new Christmas clas-ic since 
The Night Before Christmas. 
Grades 1-3. List $3.00 


GRAF SPEE: 
The Life and Death of a Raider 
By DUDLEY POPE. One of the most 
thrilling naval adventures of 
World War II. “Recommended for 
Young People.”"—ALA list 
Recommended List for More Ad- 
vanced High School Students. 
List $4.95 
| COULDN’T 
HELP LAUGHING 
Stories Selected, with a poetic 
Introduction, by OGDEN NASH. A 
wonderful volume of famous hu- 
morous stories, Ogden Nash's own 
favorites. Junior and Senior High 
School. List $3.50 


Order at Reading Circle Prices 
from Illinois Reading Circle 








Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


to the understanding of education and pro- 
motes wise planning for social and eco- 
nomic change,” said Francis S. Chase, 
chairman of the university's education de- 
partment. The center plans to prepare stu- 
dents for careers as college teachers of 
comparative education and the history of 
education, in comparative education re- 
search, and with foreign educational proj- 
ects. 

The center has available three types of 
fellowships and assistantships for students 
of comparative education. Inquiries should 
be directed to Professor Anderson, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 


Students Finance Education 
Half the unmarried undergraduate men 


students and nearly one third of the un- | 


married women students in the University 


of Illinois are making their way through | 


college with no financial help from their 
families, according to a survey conducted 
during the first semester of 1957-58 by 
Gerald W. Peck, coordinating placement 
officer. At the other extreme, complete 
family support was reported for nine per- 
cent of the men students and 25 percent 
of the women students. Two thirds of the 
students earned part of their college costs 
through summer jobs. 

College expenses for men and women 
were found to be alike: one quarter of 
each had costs of $590 or less for the 
semester; the quarter with highest costs 
spent $800 or more; the median for each 
sex was $690. 

Grade averages of working students 
were better than those not working. On a 
basis of a possible average of 5, working 
students averaged 3.57, non-working 3.49. 


: ° 
New Science Curriculum 

A new undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to a BS degree in engineering sciences, 
has been announced by Illinois Institute 
of Technology. The program will stress 
mathematics and science and basic courses 
in several phases of engineering. It is de- 
signed to satisfy growing demands from 
industry and government for men trained 
to develop and apply fundamental engi- 
neering knowledge, and should produce an 
engineer-scientist who is capable of work- 
ing in many fields—including relatively new 
ones such as automation, electromechanical 
computation, and rocket and nuclear re- 
search. 

Planned to serve the needs of engineer- 
ing students who have a definite aptitude 
for mathematics and science, the program 
will stress courses in the engineering 
sciences, with elective sequences to pro- 
vide concentration in a particular engi- 
neering or sciencc §eld. 


Offers Latin American Major 
Southern Illinois University expects to 
help bridge chasms of misunderstanding 
between US citizens and their Latin 
American neighbors with its new Latin 
American Institute. A Latin American 
Studies major is now offered in the SIU 
| College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. This 
| mew course of study for undergraduates 
| will give students a good background in 


| the languages, history, geography, eco- 


first 


THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE SERIES 


BARNARD-STENDLER-SPOCK 
Grades 1-9 


the first series to provide Teachers 
Annotated Editions that give step-by- 
step help in every text and manual. 


the first series to offer a reading pro- 
gram which develops the special skills 
needed to read and understand science. 
the first series to teach a complete 
science course, as well as Health and 
Safety — stressing personal applications 
of science in children’s everyday living. 


Renowned authorship! 
Senior authors: 


DR. J. DARRELL BARNARD 
DR. CELIA STENDLER 
BENJAMIN SPOCK, M.D. 


Ps 


7 


asl 


Ay h 


textbooks for grades | - 6 
available January 2, 1959 


Your Macmillan representatives in Illinois 


Wayne W. Raley 

2011 W. Sunset Ave. 1103 Douglas Ave. 

Decatur, Illinois Mount Vernon, III 
Mr. Jack E. Uhrig 

421 E. Wakeman Ave., Wheaton, Illinois 


The Macmillan € ompany 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 


Roy Huddleston 


Edu 





nomics, and literature of Hispanic America. 
It is intended to prepare them for business 
or ter gyre positions, or to make an 
intelligent choice for specialization in 
graduate study. 

Dr. A. W. Bork, director of the institute, 
says that he expects it to carry on research, 
promote greater ontenin faculty and 
students between SIU and Latin American 
colleges and universities, and to provide 
advisory services to businesses which want 
to operate in Latin America. 


Learning by Language Labs 

Modern mechanical and electronic de- 
vices are promoting a revolution in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages, re- 
veals a study by the US Office of Educa- 
tion and the Modern Language Association 
of America. Language laboratories, which 
provide students more and better experi- 
ences in listening to and speaking foreign 
languages, have doubled in number within 
the last two years. More than 200 colleges 
and universities and nearly 50 high schools 
now have such special rooms. 

They usually have semi - soundproof 
booths where individual students listen to 
tape-recorded lessons through earphones. 
At carefully spaced pauses on the tape, 
they speak into the microphone, recording 
imitations and answering questions. Later, 
they play back the recording and evaluate 
their own responses. Phonographs, movies, 
and other instructional aids also are used. 


WILL Carries History Lectures 


WILL, University of Illinois radio sta- | 
tion, is broadcasting a series of classroom 


lectures each Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday morning at 10:02 throughout the 
fall semester. Listeners are invited to join 
advanced students of Norman Graebner, 
professor of history, as he lectures on the 
diplomatic history of the United States, 


from Room 105, Lincoln Hall. The course | 


is History 373. During the semester he will 
explain the principles involved in American 


diplomacy, pointing out reasons for their | 


successes or failures in the past. 


An expert in history and political science, | 


Professor Graebner appears over WBBM 
each Saturday night with a special five- 
minute commentary show, “Background of 
the News.” 


New Industrial Course at SIU 

A five-year cooperative program lead- 
ing to a bachelor of science in education 
degree is one of two optional courses of 
study in Southern Illinois University’s new 
industrial education curriculum. The pro- 
gram is a new concept in preparing indus- 
trial vocational teachers. 

In the new course of study, students 
will first complete a two-year, college- 
level vocational technical training program. 


Then they will spend two additional years | 


in campus classes and one year, including 
summer terms, in supervised internship in 
industry. 

The other option is designed to qualify 
persons with trade experience for becoming 
vocational industrial teachers in high 
schools, by completing a regular university 
teacher-training course of study 
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Honors Program 1 Math 
University of Hlinois |; inaugurating an 
— = in = iematics this fall, 
esi to give a selut of fresh- 
men and sophomores oon # for a 
deeper and more thoro.h study of mathe- 
matics than is generall. possible in stand- 
ard courses. Successful completion of the 
three-semester program will provide sound 
preparation for course; in mathematics 
normally taken by juniors and seniors. 
Admission to the program requires con- 
sent of the department on basis of com- 
petitive tryouts. All honors courses carry 
one additional hour of credit for supple- 
mentary material incorporated in them 


Plan for ‘Genera! Education’ 


.Time devoted by col!-ge undergraduates 
to general education could be cut in half 
if a “fusion curriculum” were established, 
said Prof. Leo F. Koch, University of 
Illinois biologist, at a meeting of the 
Illinois State Academy of Science. This 
program would integrate all of the specifi 
required courses and the minimum genera! 
studies which might be desirable for all 

“If this fusion curriculum were organ- 


ized around a simple theoretical frame- 
work which can be correlated easily with 
concepts understandable to the lay person, 
some progress might be made towards the 
much discussed goals of general, or liberal, 
education,” he said 


EIU Offers Four Quarters 
Eastern Illinois University has inaugu- 
rated a year-round program to utilize more 
fully its physical plant and better meet 
the demands of increasing enrollment. Be- 
ginning with the = summer session, 
Eastern is operating four 12-weeks quarters 
during the calendar year plus its regular 
eight-weeks summer term. Previously there 
were only three regular quarters. Devel- 
oped by Dr. Quincy Doudna, president of 
Eastern, the year-round program will en- 
able a capable student to accelerate his 
program so as to graduate in three years 


Expand Curricula in Russian 


A new department of Russian languags 
and literature opened this fall in North- 
western University’s College of Liberal 
Arts. Russian instruction has been under 
the German department The university 


11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now /et your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 


| Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 


and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 


| net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 


tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 


| master the multiplication tables with 


these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking neu 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced re 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed 
| ee | 
# BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 8 
Dept. A-48 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

5 Multiplica t 
I understand tha 


Please send ‘ set of 


Address 


City 
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Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten o teacher's work load: 
Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
Sparks discussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book series 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages 


The Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Edward W. Jensen 


<2 

<< Leslie M. Ha 
Oo . ys 
2 4900 North Magnolia 1521 East Court Street 
x 


Chicago 49, lilinois lowa City, lowa 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Ct 














In your class who are 
(> The most talented pupils? 
(> The under achievers? 


) The pupils who need 
special help? 


Two of the most 


Standard tests widely used and 
help you reliable measures are 
to know them. OTIS QUICK SCORING 

MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
C. 8. Mothers and Richard H. Hackett 
IMinois Representatives 























now offers seven courses in Russian and a 
program for a major in contemporary 
Russian civilization. 

The University of Illinois has added a 
course in Russian language and one in 
Russian literature and civilization 


New Curricula at Ul 


A new five-year program leading to 
simultaneous degrees in both engineering 
and liberal arts goes into effect this fall 
at University of Illinois. 

In forestry, there are new curricula in 
forest production and in wood technology 
and utilization. The chemical engineering 
curriculum now offers options of speciali- 
zation in engineering, physical science, and 
bioengineering. 

Advanced work is offered leading to 
new degrees of doctor of philosophy In 
anthropology, master of science in nuclear 
engineering, and master of accounting 


science 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
‘Hi Neighbor’ Materials Offered 


Through a book and a record, the folk- 
lore and children’s activities of other lands 
can be brought to life in our classrooms 
The US Committee for UNICEF has de- 
veloped “Hi Neighbor” materials again 
this year; further information is available 
from the committee at P.O. Box 1618, 
Church Street Station, New York 8. 

The book contains 64 pages of activities, 
including folk tales and songs; crafts; 
games; and information about dress, flags, 
festivals, etc., in the five countries for 
this year’s program — Indonesia, Italy, 
Lebanon, Paraguay, and Uganda. On one 
side of the long-playing record are songs 
for listening; the second side has folk 
dances with accompanying instructions 
The book sells for $1, and the record is $3 


Illinois History to Be Free 


Illinois History, the Illinois State His- 
torical Society's magazine for young 
people, became a free publication for 
Illinois schools and libraries; they will 
receive as many copies of the magazine as 
they request. Other subscribers will con- 
tinue to pay $1.25 per year (eight issues) 

The change in policy is possible because 
the Illinois State Historical Library will 
assume responsibility for the publication 
of the magazine, which will remain un- 
changed in content, etc. In 1958-59, issues 
of Illinois History will be on the following 
subjects, starting with October: Old Illinois 
Houses and_ Buildings, Illinois Place 
Names, Illinois and the Fur Trade, Basket- 
ball in Illinois, Abraham Lincoln, Immi- 
grants in Illinois, Forts and Camps in 
Illinois, and The Counties of Illinois. 

Each May cash awards are presented to 
the student author of the best article on 
Abraham Lincoln appearing in the Febru- 
ary issue and to the student author of the 
best article of general interest published 
during the year. At the award ceremonies, 
the teacher who is judged to have contrib- 
uted the most to Illinois History is also 
presented a cash award. 

The library and the society publish a 
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series of free pamphlets for the middle 
and upper grades and are preparing a new 
set of materials entitled Illinois History 
Digests, which are designed to assist in- 
structors who teach a short course on 
Illinois history. Six topics commonly 
studied in the schools have been selected: 
The Indians, the French, and the British; 
Pioneer Life and Times; Lincoln, Douglas, 
Slavery, and the Civil War; Transportation 
in Illinois; Industry, Agriculture, and 
Natural Resources in Illinois; and Illinois 
State Government. 

For each topic a booklet will be printed 
containing a summary of essential informa- 
tion, a suggested vocabulary list, a quiz, 
and a bibliography. A set of maps and 
photographs will also be prepared to illus- 
trate each topic. The digests will be free 
to teachers and may be ordered by writing 
to the ISHS at the Centennial Building, 
Springfield. 


Some Films for Rent 

A 30-minute film on the problem of 
world disarmament has been released for 
rental by schools. “The Count Down” in- 
cludes film clips from the extensive UN 
library and shows a history of the problem; 
it offers the viewer a better understanding 
of points of view of different nations. The 
film is narrated by actor Peter Ustinov. It 
is 16mm black and white and can be 
rented for $4.75 from Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Also available from the center is a two- 
program presentation, “The Challenge to 
American Education.” Members of the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
others prominent in many areas appear in 
the 60-minute programs, which rent for $8 
each. Program A includes discussions of 
citizen responsibility, science education, 
and teacher education. Program B includes 
discussions of the humanities and of Rus- 
sian education. 
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AWARDS AND GRANTS 
GM Aids Higher Education 


More than 3000 potential scientists and 
engineers are in scliool with General 
Motors Corporation assistance. GM has an 
expanded program of aid to higher edu- 
cation, a recently announced the win- 
ners of 113 four-year college scholarships 
under their National Scholarship Plan 
Five of these are fr Illinois: Richard 
Allen and James Mosher, both of Park 
Ridge; Barton Browni Litchfield; John 
Carroll, Chicago; a Robert Lavine, 
Evanston 


Sun-Times Honored 

Awards for the best news and editorial 
coverage of education 
the Education Writ 
cluded one to the Chi 
an “outstanding edit: 
a newspaper or magazine 
culation.” 


given annually by 

Association, in- 
igo Sun-Times—for 
il on education in 
of general cir- 


Fellowships for Therapists 

The National Foundation (formerly Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis ) 
is offering fellowships to physical and oc- 
cupational therapists to prepare for in- 
structional and administrative positions in 
schools which offer approved educational 
programs in these fields. The candidate 
should have a B.S degree, three vears’ 
experience as a therapist, and may be a 
candidate for an advanced degree. 

Financial benefits, in addition to com- 


pensation to the institution, range from 
$200 to $350 a month, depending on pri 
vious education and experience. Applica 
tions must be received by Dec. 1 for con- 
sideration in February, or by Mar. 1 for 
May consideration. For further information 
write to Division of Professional Education 
National Foundation, 301 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17 


Ford Grants for Education 


Experiments in school staff utilization 
will be conducted in 16 Illinois high 
schools during 1958-59 under a $350,000 
Ford Foundation grant to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Prof. Fred P. Barnes, director of the Illi 
nois Curriculum Project isked by 
NASSP to serve as general administrator 
of the projects in Illinois 

Prof. J. Lloyd Trump, on leave from 
the University of Illinois College of Edu- 
supervising the total four-year 
16 Illinois schools 
studied throughout 


was 


cation, is 
study for NASSP. The 
ire among 100 to he 
the country 

Team teaching,” in which an exper 
enced teacher is relieved of routine duties 
by a corps of assistants, offers good pros 
pect for schools and meeting 
the teacher shortage Prot Trump 


Other innovations developed through the 


improving 
says 
project, now in its third vear, include re 
arrangement ot class “ hedules and short 


work 


resou;rce cen 


ening class hours and lengthening 


in laboratory, library, and 


ters 
High schools where ll } 


experime nts wil 





Science 
Phonics 


we can help you. 


ularies. 


G. Kent Frandsen 
615 N. School St., Normal 





If you are looking for material which gives an added 
incentive and understanding to your elementary science 
and phonics studies—something which broadens your 
students’ interests, yet is an invaluable teacher's guide, 


SCIENCE (Workbooks) by Victor C. Smith... six text- 
workbooks which emphasize the activity and labora- 
tory method by a veritable learning-by-doing approach. 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Editions. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS by 
Hay-Wingo-Hletko ...the workbook presentation of 
our phonics text, complete with an abundance of prac- 
tice material, review exercises, and selected sight vocab- 
Teacher’s Editions. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Workbook 


Programs 


D. H. Widmayer 
Box 178, Hampshire 
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Illinois 
History 


AUTHENTIC 
STIMULATING 
ENTERTAINING 


A new magazine popularly 
written to interest 6th 
to 12th grade students 


Free on Request 
to 
Schools and Libraries 


Single subscriptions to non-school or 
library personnel: $1.25 each. 75c each 
for 10 or more subscriptions mailed to 
the same address. 
Eight issues per year: 

October through May 
Editorial policy encourages student par- 
ticipation. Each issue contains articles 
written by students, instructors, historians, 
officials, and others interested in local his- 
tory. Subjects include Indian history, early 
French and British explorers, pioneer 
settlers, Lincoln, agriculrural and industrial 
growth, with their contemporary develop- 
ments. Attractively illustrated. 


Sponsored by the 
Illinois State Historical Society 


No added responsibility for instructors 
Entirely self-explanatory text 


Order Today! 


ILLINOIS HISTORY MAGAZINE 
Centennial Bidg., Springfield, Illinois 
Please send 

ILLINOIS HISTORY to: 


copies of 


Name 

Street 

City 

Free on request te schools and libraries 


individual subscriptions $1.25. Group subserip- 
tions (10 or more te the same address) each $ .75 


Name 


Street 














carried on are Arlington Heights, North- 
brook, Franklin Park, University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School, Wilmington, | 
Sterling Morton of Cicero, Urbana, Uni- 
versity High School of Urbana, Mattoon, 
Taylorville, Newark, Decatur, Golconda, 
Springfield, Fairfield, and Beecher 


Ag Teachers Honored 


Three vocational agricultural teachers 
from Illinois are among the first group 
to receive national Farm Merit Pe 
from the Thor Research Center for Better 
Farm Living. They were honored for 
their “outstanding training of farm youth 
in rural mechanics and electrification.” The 
men are Myron Grimm of Marengo, 
William Hancock of Sandwich, and Terry 
Busch of Lexington. J 

The awards will be made on a continu- 
ing basis; the selection committee already 
is considering nominees for awards in 
other areas of agriculture. 


Graphic Arts Awards 


Northern Illinois University is one of 
15 schools where winners of a new graphic 
arts scholarship may study. The National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry has 
established two scholarships for students 
who wish to become graphic arts teachers 
They offer $500 a year for four years 

The fund also provided summer scholar- 
ships; two Illinois teachers were sent to 
a session at Stout State College in Wis- 
consin this year. They are Wayne Golden- 
stein of Danville and Wilbur Hansen of 
Rockford. 

For further information, write to the 
fund at 5728 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington 15, D.C. 


AND SO FORTH . 
Pillsbury ‘Bake-Off' 


The Grand National Bake-Off School 
Program, Pillsbury Mills’ original recipe 
and baking contest for home economics 
students, will be held again this year. More 
than 16,000 students and 1000 schools par- 
ticipated in bake-offs last year. 

The program has been expanded to pro- 
vide for more winners and to offer a wide 
array of scholarship grants as prizes. In 
all, a total of $14,750 will be offered in 
grants for scholarship aid. 

Two winners will chosen in each par- 
ticipating school, and from their ranks one 
winner will be chosen in each state. The 
school state winners will compete for the 
newly established first, second, and third 
grand national school awards. The three 
national winners will receive, respectively, 
$1000, $750, and $500 as grants for schol- 
arship aid. 

State winners will receive a $250 schol- 
arship or savings bonds. In addition, state 
winners and their schools will each receive 
a portable electric mixer. Teachers of state 
winners will be given a year’s paid mem- 
bership in the American Home Economics 
Association. 

For further information write to Pills- 
bury Mills, Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis 

, Minn. 








What specific teaching 
problems can flannel 
boards solve? 


Well, if you teach any of the follow 
ing subjects, there's an Instructo felt 
cut-out set designed to help you vis 
ualize lessons for your class 


Arithmetic Fractions 
Language Arts 


Geography 


Angles 
Graphs 
Music 


These low-cost sets consist of colorful 
felt shapes and symbols which, be- 
cause of their napped finish, adhere 
to the fibres in the flannel board's 
surface with amazing tenacity. 


That's the mechanical principle, but 
the teaching principle is recognized 


by leading educators as a well con 
ceived method of visual education 


For students, there's hardly any other 
visual aid that approaches the fun 
and novelty of the flannel board. For 
teachers the flannel board's flexibility 
is important. The teacher is a part of 
a part of the lesson controls the 
pace of the lesson adjusts each 


lesson to the needs of the class 

If you'd like to learn about flannel 
boards, write for the complete catalog 
of Instructo visual aids. There's no 
charge. The catalog lists over fifty 
cut-out sets for teaching dozens of 


subjects 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


ee 
INSTRUCTO: 


VISUAL AIDS 
a 


ONDA MEG. CO. 
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The Bill for Federal Support 


A bill which authorizes $887 million of 
federal money for education marks “a 
major turning point in the history of 
American education,” says the National 
Education Association. As finally passed, 
The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, was a compromise between programs 
introduced by Alabama Democrats Sen. 
Lister Hill and Rep. Carl Elliott and the 
administration bill introduced by Repub- 
lican Rep. Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania. 
Provisions for scholarships had been strick- 
en, and funds for area vocational education 
programs were added. 

One of the sponsors credited NEA ac- 
tion with helping “to get this bill off the 
ground.” Mrs. James C. Parker, president 


of the National Congress of Parents and | 


Teachers, said that “Most of the credit 

must go to parents, teachers, and 
school administrators who deluged con- 
gressmen with letters and telegrams urging 
its support.” 

The money, which covers a four-year 
»eriod, includes $295 million for a student 
baa fund; $300 million, in matching grants 
to the states, for science equipment; $59,- 
400,000 for three-year graduate fellow- 
ships, $60 million for guidance, counseling, 
and testing; $32 million for foreign lan- 
guage centers; and some $80 million for 
research and statistical services and voca- 
tional education programs. 


Contest for History Students 


A writing contest to stimulate interest in 
Illinois history among junior and senior 
high-school students is being sponsored by 
the Pioneer Memorial Foundation, Inc 
First prize is $100. 

“The Settlers,” a Pioneer Memorial 
sculpture to be erected in front of the new 
state office building in Springfield, will rest 
on a granite wall carved with profiles of 20 
great names in Illinois history. The contest 
consists of writing an essay (or series of 
essays) describing the life and importance 
of these persons. (Eighteen have been 
selected by the foundation, and the others— 
to represent the period since World War | 
—will be chosen by the contestant from a 
given list.) 

The sculptor, Trygve Rovelstad of Elgin, 
says the contest will be open to individuals 
or to classes and will close at the end of 
this semester. For more information, con- 
tact the foundation at 535 Ryerson Avenue, 
Elgin. 


NROTC Opportunities 


Applications are now available for the 
Navy's 13th annual competitive examina- 
tion for its nationwide regular NROTC 
college training program. An examination 
is scheduled for Dec. 13, and is open to 
all high-school seniors and graduates who 
can qualify. Deadline for applications is 
Nov. 15. 

Male citizens between 17 and 21 are 
eligible to apply for the Navy College Apti- 
tude Test. Persons attaining a qualifying 
score will be given the Navy's physical 
exam next February. peter ht 1800 
young men will be selected for appoint- 
ment as midshipmen and will enroll in one 
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SPELLING AND USING 


| | | | LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
ttt 


An individualized program for grades 2 through 8 
that provides new opportunity and challenge for 
pupils of all abilities and needs. 


Each pupil concentrates on his own spelling difficul- 
ties. Each learns to the limit of his capacity. 


ML 


* Silver Burdett Company 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
ROBERT D. KNOX KENNETH J. SCHAEFER 


DAVID PANNKUK LUTHER R. STOLEN 








BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (22'2” x 30”) in color, showing social situations common to 
5- to 7-year-olds. The pictures motivate pupils to supply own text in discus- 
sions. Packaged in a tube, with hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 
Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Helps pupils understand phases of community 
life. Develops attitudes that lead to democratic action. 

BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Presents the story of Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter. Develops understandings of where these things come from, how 
they are produced, and how they are transported. 





Distinctive, functional illustrations that aid in study and review 
Sequential map development program throughout the series 
Complete, easy-to-use Teacher's Guidebook for each grade 








Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 














ADDED HELP FOR READING AND SPELLING 
WworRD 
SYRUCTURING 


ADHERE 








KINDLY PLACE 
PRICE $18.00. © 
NAME 

scnHoow 
ADORESS 

crry 





Prices Postpaid. Terms 30 days net. 


ADHERE-O-LEARNING AIDS, INC. 








Box 32, Dept. 339, Wiimette, ti. 
eee r 











Write us for free information. 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers Austin, Texas 





EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy pro- 
gram. 


With trans-Atiantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, !8 countries; Jon. 
June 6, June 16, July & $1245 
STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 countries; o-. 
June 8, June 20, June 28. tiplanade 





With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 59 days, 17 countries; dep. 
June 12, 19, 26 7 $1 





STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 countries; i 
June 15, June 22... > At ANE Cok a 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation; excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and entertainment; prices 
absolutely inclusive. Tours expertly conducted 
throughout. 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“if your ils use 
Noble's “HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE"’—Grades 1-8 
Write today for FREE CATALOG IE 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place. New York 3. N.Y. 








of the 52 colleges of their choice where an 
NROTC unit is located. 

All tuition, fees, and books will be fur- 
nished by the Navy, plus an annual re- 
tainer pay of $600 for a maximum of four 
years. Regular NROTC midshipmen will 
spend part of three successive summers on 
training cruises. Applications for this pro- 
gram are available from high-school prin- 
cipals or from the nearest US Navy recruit- 
ing station. 


‘Voice of Democracy’ Contest 

A $1500 college scholarship will be 
awarded to the high-school student who 
wins the 1958-59 Voice of Democracy 
scriptwriting contest, sponsored by the 
National Association of Broadcasters; Elec- 
tronics Industries Association; and, on the 
state level, by state broadcasters associa- 
tions. Each of the four semi-finalists will 
receive a gold recording of his or her win- 
ning entry and a $500 scholarship, given 
by the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism as part of its 50th anniversary 
celebration. 

The semi-finalists will be chosen from 
among the winners in each of the 49 states 
and the District of Columbia. Each state 
winner will be sent to Washington for the 
national award ceremonies in February. 

The contest, which is to be held this 
fall, is open to 10th-, 11th-, and 12th-grade 
students in public, private, and parochial 
schools. Each contestant writes a three-to- 
five-minute broadcast script on the theme, 
“I Speak for Democracy,” and delivers it 
orally in competition at his school. Scripts 
are judged on basis of content, delivery, 
and originality. The winner competes in a 
communitywide or countywide contest. 
The winning script there is tape-recorded; 
state and national winners are selected on 
the basis of the recordings. 

Write to the contest headquarters, 1771 
N Street NW, Washington 6, D.C., for 
further information. 


Contest for Cooking Students 


A “Junior Cook of the Year” contest has 
been announced that will help teachers 
stimulate interest in foods classes this fall. 
The Kroger Co. and Westinghouse will 
offer $100,000 in prizes to students, teach- 
ers, and schools who submit winning 
recipes. 

Boys and girls from 12 to 20 are eligible. 
The sponsors believe that home economics 
teachers and students will benefit from the 
teaching material and special aids being 
sent to participating schools. The contest 
closes Nov. 30; the final “cookoff,” at 
which grand prize winners will be chosen, 
will be held in Cincinnati early in May, 
with state winners and their mothers the 
guests of the sponsors. 

First prize is $5000; an all-expense tour 
for the winner, her teacher, and her 
mother, to Paris, London, Brussels, and 
Amsterdam; and a Westinghouse electric 
stove. Two additional awards of $2000, 
one of $1000, 50 Westinghouse electric 
ranges, and many other prizes are offered. 
Westinghouse transistor radios will go to 
each teacher of a winning student and elec- 
tric roasters to the home economics depart- 
ment of each school producing a winner. 

For further information, write to The 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


NRTA Offers Insurance 

The National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion has announced that their group insur- 
ance program will be open for new enroll- 
ments until Oct. 31. The coverage for new 
subscribers will become effective Nov. 1. 
Membership in the program is offered to all 
NRTA members, irrespective of the date 
of retirement from active teaching. Those 
who have not yet joined may do so when 
applying for the insurance. 

Details and the official enrollment card 
may be obtained from Dr. Ethel Andrus, 
president of NRTA, at Grey Gables, Ojai, 
Calif. 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: 2:15 p.m., Aug. 17, and 2:40 
p.m., Aug. 19, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb. 

Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; direc- 
tors Edith Rosenstiel, Audra May Pence, 
Gerald Brown, Goebel Patton, Walter Al- 
bertson, William Watters; staff member 
W. J. Goreham. 

Business: The board approved the min- 
utes of July 3; accepted finance, member- 
ship, and field service reports; approved 
investigating committee’s report on Elsah 
J. Allione tenure case; approved attend- 
ance of Irving Pearson and Mr. Brown 
at annual meeting of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; accepted the au- 
ditor’s report. 

Miss Stapp reported that she had re- 
appointed Mr. Goreham as the IEA rep- 
resentative on the Illinois Joint Committee 
on School Health 

Mr. Albertson reported that the Rev. 
Mr. Hiortland had accepted the invitation 
to speak at the vesper service on the 
opening day of the Annual Meeting. 

Action on an agreement with the NEA 
relative to sharing in expense of processing 


NEA memberships was deferred until the 
next meeting. 

The board appointed Miss Gwendolyn 
Harris of Streator as the Illinois Valley 
Division representative on the Illinois 
TEPS Commission. It received a report 
from Mr. Albertson on his inspection of 
a property which had been suggested as a 
possible site for a teachers home: the 
property was found inadequate because of 
size of lot and because the building did 
not lend itself to expansion. 

The board approved a citation to Dr. 
Paul Grigsby for services rendered to the 
IEA and NEA, since he was leaving the 
state to become associate professor of 
education at Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

The board set the following meeting 
dates: Oct. 3, 8 p-m., Springheld, Oct. 
4, 9:30 am., Springfield—meeting with 
IEA division presidents; Oct. 24, 5 p.m., 
Chicago; Nov. 15, 9 am., Springheld. 
Dec. 13, 9:30 a.m., Chicago; Dec. 30, 
Chicago, following Annual Meeting. 

In view of the confusion existing over 
the selection of delegates to the 1958 
Annual Meeting, because of the failure 
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of some divisions to organize local sec- 
tions in keeping with the amendment to 
the constitution approved by the last 
Representative Assembly, the board au- 
thorized the seating of delegates at the 
1958 meeting, as approved by the di- 
visions—even though they may not have 
been chosen by IEA local sections. 

The three directors not chairmen of 
governing committees were assigned the 
responsibility for the revision of the 
IEA constitution with emphasis on the 
clarification of terms. 


minced that Cecil 
ed chairman of the 
sion. Dr. Charles 

the East Central 
m the commission 
time Mr. Shaffer 


President Stapp a: 
Shaffer had been elec 
Illinois TEPS Commi 
Allen was appointed 
Division resentati, 
to serve during the 
holds the office of chai: man. 

Action on the interim appointment of 
a successor to Paul Grigsby as an NEA 
director from [Illinois was deferred un- 
til the Annual Meeti 

W. J. Gornenam 
Acting Secretary 


Iti news th wt 


These are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe will be 
of interest to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
lf unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINors EDUCATION and your request 
for further information will be forwarded to 
the manufacturer. 


Honeycomb Candle Kits contain sheets 
of beeswax, sequins, glitter, wicking, and 
instructions for making all sizes and shapes 
of candles—especially appropriate for 


Christmas decorations. Simple for a group 
project, the process involves no melting 
or molds; sheets are rolled into desired 
shape and decorated to order. Kit No. 1 
has three 7% in. x 16 in. sheets of wax 
and costs $2. There are 10 sheets in Kit 
No. 2; it sells for $5. 

Two new blackboard ideas offer unique 
features for use in new or old buildings. 
Plawall is an integral part of the wall, 
saving construction costs up to 30 cents 
per square foot. The new finish may be 
applied over any masonry wall or plaster 
in new construction or for remodeling. 
The blackboard area is a very dense and 
hard-finish coat of Plawall plaster. The 
balance of the wall may be finished in 
texture or smooth finish as desired. The 
entire wall is waterproof, durable, and 
easy to keep clean. Should structural faults 
develop in the wall construction, Plawall 
is oly repaired. 

Steel Chalkboards are porcelain-enam- 


eled steel boards, produced under the 
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trade name “Korok.” A glass frit is sprayed 
on the special analysis steel. At temper- 
atures of approximately 1500 degrees F., 
the glass frit actually fuses with USS 
Vitrenamel, giving th: product a durable 
and lasting quality. This enameled sheet 
then becomes the outside of a sandwich 
build-up of a one-inch plywood board 
plus a galvanized steel sheet backing. 
The steel chalkboard may be put on 
rollers and used as sliding closet doors 
and room partitions. They may also be 
used as bulletin boards by merely attach- 
ing material to the steel board with tiny 
magnets. Because of a special adhesive 
paste, steel chalkboards may be cut to 
size and placed directly over the worn- 
out surface of old slate and composition 
boards. 

Temlite Loomwood window shade opens 
from the top and the bottom and is par- 
ticularly suited to audio-visual classes 
The shade is made of precision-beveled 
basswood splints, which assure perfect 
dimming of the classroom without causing 
pitch-blackness. This free-hanging shade 
may be dropped from the top at the same 
time it is rolled up from the bottom, 
leaving it “rolled up in the middle” to 
block direct sunlight from pupils’ eyes, 
at the same time flooding the classroom 
with glare-free light. The shades are avail- 
able in a variety of custom sizes and a 
large selection of decorator colors; or 
specific colors will be matched. Mainte- 
nance is confined to occasional cleaning 
with a damp cloth. Prices vary according 
to size and the amount of custom work 
involved. Average with hardware, 
is about 85 cents per square foot. 

Handwriting evaluation scales show five 
writing samples—from good to poor—for 
grades one through nine. Directions are 
given for comparing pupil's work and 
assigning it a numerical grade. Each scale 
comes in an envelope and costs 45 cents; 
the complete set is $3.25. 

Samples of Artyping, pictures drawn by 
typewriter, are available to teachers, who 
may want to use them in the classroom to 
show students some varied uses for the 
typewriter. A set of five pictures, repro- 
duced by offset press, costs 25 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 
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Here’s how amazing 
E-Z Grader 

cuts your 

wae SS scoring 
\— time 91% 


After checking papers, set E-Z Grader slide 
at total number of problems...read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it no 
long, tiring paper work no mistakes, no 
disputes actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of al! 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today 


READ WHAT THIS DELIGHTED 
TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z GRADER. 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER 


E. C. of Virginia says “ a tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 

Gaoce Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Greder Co., Dept. 8 

28:99 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 


return mail postpaid. T enclose $ 
Name 

School 

Address. 


City Zone State 





10% discount on orders of 10 or more 





THE COMPLETE MODERN TEST PROGRAM 


Newly Revised 
American School 


Achievement Tests 


% Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


% Complete Norms 


% Self-scoring and time-saving 


% Equivalent Forms D, E, F, and G 


% Distinguished Authorship 


% Complete Manuals 


% New Type and Illustrations 


% Easy to Administer 


Material including a full description of 
the AMERICAN ScHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTs. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 1885 
Dept. 3-A,345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati 19,0. 





MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
. &-75, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, LI. 








SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


— 





~4— 

Provs Se ae oe and 
Earn academic or “inservice credit cy Edu- 
Literat , Art, His- 


sense—much of it tax- 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST ‘S7th st. "NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


- TRAVEL RIGHT 
Check choice and mail today (1) 


1. Custom made courier assisted——Europe 2 
. Coliegiate Tours to—Europe — U.S.A. 0 
° Grtgine of New England Tour June 22-July 3 O 
“A Course on Wheeis’’ N.E. Origins miotery © 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Cred 
earty——This Towr sold owt tast four years. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 











—ARNOLD TOURS 3%". — 





We'll see the usual, plus Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A low-priced, different kind of trip for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
286 Sequele (Bex $) __Pusadens, Califorsie 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 








T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Lumber Schools 
Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 


for 





WANTED—2 middle-aged male teach- 
ers. One with master’s degree, and one 
with bachelor’s degree. Teach male 
students only. State experience and 
other qualifications. Address reply to 
Joseph E. Ragen, Warden, Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Box 1112, Joliet, Illinois. 
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NWICH BOOK overseas. Inc. 
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NEW YORK 17, 
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Audio ond Visual 


uvirec 


| Films 


World War 1 (Junior and senior high 
and college. 28 minutes, black and white, 
rent or purchase. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films)}—This documentary surveys 
the major events which brought the 
United States into World War 1 and 
describes efforts of President Wilson in 
shaping the peace. More specifically, 
the film shows the economic struggle 
between the great, powers, the grouping 
of these countries into opposing forces, 
and the eventual participation of the 
US. As American troops and supplies 
pour into Europe, the allied offensive 
of 1918 leads to Germany's surrender. 
The peace that follows contains provi- 
sions for a League of Nations and estab- 
lishes the US as a world leader. His- 
torical scenes im the film are from the 
National Archives in Washington, D. C. 

Boy of a Frontier Fort (Intermediate 
grades. 11 minutes, color or black and 
white, rent or purchase. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films)—The setting for this story 
is an outpost in the Ohio Valley during 
the 1790s. We fellow Daniel Knight, 
son of pioneer parents, as he goes about 
his day's activities. The men of the 
settlement are chopping trees to build 
a stockade for protection against possible 
Indian attack. Word comes that Indians 
are in the neighborhood and plan to 
besiege the blockhouse. All families start 
for the fort with their livestock and 
other valuable possessions. After a day 
and a night of waiting, scouts bring 
word the Indians have gone. 

Mother Cat and Her Baby Skunks 
(Kindergarten and primary. 11 minutes, 
color or black and white, rent or pur- 
chase. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
—A mother cat with three kittens finds 
three baby skunks in the woods. They 
live together peacefully until one day 
the skunks wander off. Finding part of 
her family gone, the mother cat looks 
for them. Once again they have escaped 
the hungry hawk, and the mother cat 
leads them back to their home in the 
barn. 

The Alaskan Eskimo (Junior and senior 
high. 27 minutes, color. Walt Disney 
Productions, Burbank, Calif.)—Life is 
hard for the people on the tundra, and 
they can have little except the bare 
necessities. Kogannak, the best hunter in 
this village, in northwestern Alaska, 
spends most of his time securing food 
for his family and the rest of the village. 
Daily activities are determined by the 
seasons of the year. Even summer, the 
usual time for play and festivals, must 
be carefully utilized for stocking up food 
and clothing. The film shows the chil- 
dren and adults at work and play with 
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By DONALD A. INGLI 


r, Audio-Visual Aids, Southern Illinois University 


special emphasis on hunting, fishing, and 
whaling. Intended for social studies 
classes, it shows that the Eskimos live 
much as they did centuries ago, after 
their migration from Asia. 

Himalaya—Life on the Roof of the 
World (22 minutes, color. Atlantis Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood, Calif.)—With little 
of such material available, this film can 
add much to the study of the highest 
mountain system in the world and the 
various civilizations it encompasses. It is 
a strange land; strategic, also, because it 
separates countries of different ideologies 
—those of northern and southern Asia, as 
well as Asia Minor and the East. There is 
much emphasis on the climate and plant 
life, valleys, mountain peaks, and glaciers. 
Strange to see are the people; their habits, 
customs, and dress; and their unusual 
emphasis on religion. 


Filmstrips 

Canada—People at Work, a series of six 
color filmstrips, is priced at $36. Produced 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica by a national- 
ly known geographer, the group includes 
Fishermen of Nova Scotia, Villages in 
French Canada, Farm and City in Ontario, 
Wheat Farmers of Western Canada, Van- 
couver and the Western Mountains, and 
Logging in Canadian Forests. 


Just For YOU! 
Localized Teaching Material 


"CHICAGO" 


A roe Sparkling FILMSTRIP Lesson 
PLUS A Four-Page Supplementary Guide 
Useful In ALL Grade Levels 
$3.50 ($3.25 if you send check with order) 

2 or more: $3.00 each. Order one for each school. 
Visual pot nang Voc Want Ine. News, Filsteip Wis. 


0-P Craft 


aie bat or 
we’ for ye 


7-0-P CRAFT CO. FRA ‘One 
RARE sannisiy lal TMAS Booklet— 


‘CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
PROFIT’ Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas 
Craft. Ideas and instructions. Booklet and 

our Catalog FREE with order, by request 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS Co. 
Beart ais 
ot SEVIS. 


NEW 


te Teele 
FREE 
ON 
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Before you buy any books for 

‘our school library, send for our 

5 RADED CATALOGS: “Books for 

Young People” (Elementary) and 

“Books for Junior and Senior High 

Schools” — both with subject 
indexes. 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Schoo! Library Dept., Phile 5, Pa. 


Illinois Education 





About Children 


The Eldest Child, Edith Neisser. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16; 
1957. Cloth. 174 pages. Price, $3.50. 

As a background, the author traces myths 
and customs which have surrounded the first- 
born in other times and cultures. Then she dis- 
cusses the pressures which shape his feelings 
toward others. She points out social and eco- 
nomical changes which have altered the family 
pattern. 


The Challenge of Children. Mothers’ and 
Children’s Educational Foundation, 822 Haver- 
ford Avenue, Pacific Palisades, Calif.; 1957. 
Cloth. 192 pages. Price, $3.75. 

Written by a group of 10 parents who partici- 
pate with their children in an unusual school 
program, this book is dedicated to “other par- 
ents for the prevention of parental delinquency.” 
It discusses the various areas of responsibility 
a parent has to his children in order to give 
them “the ability to live a full, creative, and 
happy life.” 


For Teachers 


How to Teach in the Elementary School, Ber- 
nard G. Kelner. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36; 1958. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 343 pages. Price, $5.50. 

Besides the basic topics (planning curriculum, 
evaluation, the problem child, etc.), there are 
chapters on different subjects, such as making 
the classroom attractive, being a happy teacher, 
developing class spirit, and several addressed 
especially to new teachers. This practical book 
is written for teachers at all experience levels. 


Guidance 


Planning My Future, Wendell P. Hill. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10; 1958. Paper. 34 pages. Price, 
50 cents; quantity rates 

A workbook for eighth or ninth graders to 
help them explore their abilities, interests, and 
job opportunities and make educational and 
vocational plans. It is to be used with a hand- 
book for counselors or teachers, How to Set Up a 
Semester or Year Guidance Course (Paper. 29 
pages. Sold as a set with the workbook, $1.) 

Worrying About College?, Fred M. Hechinger. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 28 
pages. Price, 25 cents; quantity rates. 

An informal booklet covering how, what, 
when, and why to plan and apply for college 
admission. There is a section on scholarships, 
and further references are given. 


How to Get inte College and Stay There. 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10; 1958. Paper. 120 pages. 
Price, $1.95; quantity rates. 

A new activity-text, with accompanying coun- 
selor’s manual (50 cents), that may be used 
for individual counseling or as part of a com- 
plete unit in educational guidance. It will help 
students with such problems as whether to go 
to college, how to select one, what to expect, 
ete. Activity sheets enable students to keep a 
personalized record of information and plan- 
ning. 


Home Economics 


Management for You, Cleo Fitzsimmons and 
Nell White. J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West 
Lake Street, Chicago 6; 1958. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 422 pages. Price, $4.20. 

This text for high-school home economics 
focuses on three basic areas in which managing 
procedures are used: managing ourselves, home- 
making activities, and family affairs. 

Homemaking for Teen-Agers, Irene E. McDer- 
mott and Florence W. Nicholas. Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., 237 North Monroe Street, Peoria ; 
1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 703 pages. Price, $4.96. 

This text for senior high discusses varied 
problems of home and family living——from house- 
cleaning to personality clashes. It is an up-to- 
date course divided into three parts—house- 
keeping, clothing, foods. A long list of avail- 
able films and filmstrips concludes the book 


Language Arts 


Shakespeare for Young Actors, Eleanor Pat- 
more Young. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York 16; 1957. Cloth. 284 
Price, $4.50. 


The dramatic approach to 


pages. 


appreciation of 
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Cumont; Fibliations 


Shakespeare should preceie the traditional ap- 
proach, says the author, who teaches at South- 
ern Illinois University. Put high-school students 
“lose their direction in a wilderness of Eliza- 
bethan phrases and doctrines” when Shake- 
speare is presented unabridged; so Mrs. Young 
has “edited” six of Shakespeare’s plays for 
high-school use. She gives some tips on new 
trends in teaching Shakespeare. 

Reading Roundup (Books 1, 2, and 3), Paul 
Witty et al. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 
502, 502, and 694 pages, respectively. Prices, 
$3.68, $3.68, and $4.40. 

An attractive literature series for the junior- 
high grades, including selections from contem- 
porary and classic authors, American and 
British. 

The Role of Literature in the Core Curricu 
lum, Ingrid M. Strom. Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington, Ind.; 1958. Paper. 60 pages 
Price, $1. 

Topics discussed in this booklet include meet- 
ing the needs of students through literature ; 
treating individual differences ; literature's place 
in the core curriculum ; and developing resource 
units for the core program (This includes some 
20 pages of selected literature lists for grades 
seven through nine.). 


Music 


Living Musicians: First Supplement, David 
Ewen. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York 52; 1957. Cloth. 178 pages. Price, 
$4. 

Biographies of 150 musicians who have come 
into prominence since 1940 are included in this 
“informal” reference book. It supplements a 
volume which was printed in 1940 and includes 
additional information about some of the artists 
described in that publication. 


Science 


Planning and Organizing Science Programs in 
Elementary Schools, Martha G. Shapp. The 
Grolier Society, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 36; 1958. Pap< Illustrated. 80 pages 
Price, $1. 

An unusual booklet for teachers who have 
access to The Book of Knowledge encyclopedias 
It suggests study activities and experiments and 
gives references to sections of the encyclopedia 
for use with grades K-3 and 4-6 

Your Future in Science, Morris Meister and 
Paul F. Brandwein. Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10; 1958 
Paper. Illustrated. 56 pages. Price, 60 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Designed to help students “understand the 
great advances in our present scientific world, 
judge their parts in this development, and plan 
for careers in scientific fields,” this booklet is 
one in the Modern World of Science Series. In 
addition to describing various opportunities the 
booklet attempts to help the student decide if 
he has the qualifications to be a successful sci- 
entist. 


Social Studies 


The Cruelest Tax, T. V. 
for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22; 1958 Paper. Illustrated. 23 
pages. Free to schools, libraries, and study 
groups 

Based on a policy statement of the committee, 
this is an article on inflation—history, statistics, 
and strategy for maintaining a balanced 
economy. 


Houser. Committee 


Illinois State Government Chart. Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs, University of 
Illinois, 1209 West Illinois Street, Urbana; 1958 
Free. 

This is the 1958 revision of a handy chart for 
use with study of government. It shows the 
organization of the three branches; outlines the 


14 main departments; and shows boards, com- 
missions, etc Teachers can order classroom 
quantities of the 14% in. x 11 in. size. A 
9° 


wall chart, 27% in. x 22 in., is also availabk 


Special Education 


Third 
Beacon 
Price 


Exceptional Children, 
Publishers, 11 
Cloth. 320 pages 


Directory for 
Edition. Porter Sargent 
Street, Boston 8; 1958 
$6. 

Educational and training facilities at almost 
3000 establishments are described; the direc- 
tory is for anyone who works with exceptional 
children. Schools, clinics, ete., included treat 
social, emotional, visual, auditory, speech, or 
physical disorders. Also listed are organiza- 
tions concerned with exceptional children 

How to Conduct a Self-Survey of Special Edu- 
cation Needs, T. Ernest Newland et al. Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 16th Street NW 
Washington 6, D. C 1958. Paper. 48 pages 
Price, $1 

Designed to help plan for an 
educational program for children 
There are sections for recording data on popu 
lation, personnel, costs, facilities. The booklet 
was prepared at the University of Llinois 

Gifted Children, Samuel R. Laycock. The Copp 
Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., Canada; distributed 
by Row, Peterson and Co., 2500 Crawford Ave 
Evanston; 1957. Cloth. 180 Price, 


evaluate or 
exceptional 


nue, pages 
$2.40. 

This “handbook for the teacher” 
attempts to help her identify the gifted student 
and see that he is accepted as gifted—by teach- 
ers, classmates, parents, the public, and him- 
self. Discussed are the three main methods used 
in improving the education of the gifted. Then 
specific suggestions for enrichment in various 
subject areas are given 

Guideposts for the Education of the Gifted, 
Ruth Strang. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia New York 27 
1958. Paper. Prices, 60 cents for the set of four 
$1 for 10 individual folders 

A set of four folders written for the America 
Association for Gifted Children These four 
page publications take a simultaneous approach 
for all persons concerned with education, in 
cluding the gifted themselves The 
one for administrators includes a description of 
a variety of existing programs. The folder for 
students is written with a approach 
explaining how the student can 
useful. For parents, advise is given on how 
help the gifted child 


ete., are discussed for the teacher 


classroom 


University, 


quantity rates 


students 


persona! 
make himscif 


Identification, enrichment 


Miscellaneous 


Hew Deo Business and Schools Work Together! 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools 
90 East 40th Street, New York 16; 1958 
Illustrated. 47 pages. Single copies free 

The booklet outlines the needs that have 
drawn business and education together ; includes 
descriptions of 30 common 
activities, a sketch of the school 
basic principles for working with schools; and 
on the loca 


Pap 


business-educatior 


system, and 


region 

gives 
names and addresses of companies and schools 
which have volunteered to share their 


three successful programs 
al, and national levels. The final sectior 


experi 
ences 
School 
Education 
Columbus 15 
quantity rates 
This is a “guidebook to help scho 
teachers, administrators, and other 
achieve higher performance.’ The 
Ohio TEPS Commission 
more constructive approach to personnel prob 
lems than merit rating, made a two-year study 
of plans used in industry 
school systems. Reproduced 
esting report are several forms for evaluation 


Development Plans. Obi 
East Broad 


Paper. 64 pages. Price, § 


Personnel 
Association, 213 
1958 


Street 


boards 
employees 
levels of 
attempting to find a 
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Yours fo the dking 


Materials offered by advertisers in IL.iNors 
EpuCATION often add that extra spark to class 
or extracurricular work. Be the first in your 
achool to use the new aids that you may secure 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

1. Freight Train Cut-Out is a four- 
color play-and-learn aid. Shows interiors 
and exteriors of locomotive, 10 freight 
cars, and caboose; may be erected to form 
a train. One set per classroom. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 

8. Science Guide shows how to select 
the publisher's best science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
general titles by unit study groupings and 
grade reading levels. New Fall Catalog of 
all titles. (Children’s Press) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students 
and teachers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 
countries and are priced from $1025 to 
$1295. (Dittmann Travel Organization) 

ll. Money-Making Catalog of gifts, 
gadgets, greeting cards, toys, jewelry, 
housewares, and stationery, plus sales kit 
with details on making money during spare 
time. (Greetings Unlimited } 


19. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. (Na- 
tional Coal Association) 


24. Worktext Catalog lists worktext, 


workbooks, teaching aids, texts, ieaders, 
and library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, and 
objective tests. (The Steck Co. ) 

27. Posture Posters—a set of five—de- 
signed for use in the classroom to illustrate 
healthful posture. (American Seating Co.) 

28. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high- 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

29. Army Occupations and You is a 
well-indexed, 312-page handbook of the 
Army’s 10 occupational areas, with related 
civilian jobs. Designed to help young 
people plan their careers. Intended for 
reference and guidance counseling work 
with students. (Department of the Army) 

30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools is written especially for principals, 
guidance counselors, coaches, anc cadkaen 
A source book of ideas to assist in tailor- 
making the militery guidance program. 
(Department of the Army) 

31. Leathercraft Catalog has 96 pages 
listing materials, equipment, and aids used 
in the making of personal and household 
products. (Tandy Leather Co. ) 

32. List of hard-to-find teaching mate- 
rial aids assembled by teachers for teach- 
ers. Whether you need samples from the 
farm, forest, and mines or inexpensive 
science materials and arithmetic Par 
you will want this list. (Practical Aids Co. ) 

33. Brochure outlines the assistance 
available to persons who have written or 
are considering writing a manuscript and 
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who wish to know how to go about having 
it published. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

35. Chip Carving is an_ illustrated 
bulletin showing how to carve decorative 
designs on wood. Also 24-page catalog of 
craft materials. (The O-P Craft Co.) 

36. Origins of New England folder on 
tours, summer, 1959. A study course on 
wheels covering American history from 
1620 to 1820. University credit. Also 
folder on Collegiate Tours to Europe. 
Indicate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

37. The Testing Program is a 20-page 
ready reference on various types of tests 
and how they may be 9 in a co- 
ordinated program. One copy available to 
administrators, education professors, coun- 
selors, and teachers. (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

38. Brochure on summer study in 
Europe in the fields of education, history, 
art, music, sociology, languages, journal- 
ism. Planned to” satisfy in-service credit 
requirements. (Study Abroad) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. For 
lower grades. One copy to a_ teacher. 
(Noble and Noble) 

41. Descriptive folder shows aids to 
word structuring which will help children 
in reading and spelling skills, grades two 
to seven. (Adhere-O-Learning Aids, Inc. ) 

45. Information about new musical 
multiplication records that teach tables 
from the 2s through the 12s. (Bremner 
Multiplication Records) 

46. Catalog of flannel boards and felt 
cut-outs; for all grade levels—first grade 
through high school. (Jacronda Manu- 
facturing Co.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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Calendar 
OcTOBER 


13—IEA Central Division; 
Temple, Bloomington. 

17—Illinois Association of Chemistry 
Teachers; University of Illinois. 

17—-IEA Calumet Valley Division; Blue 
Island Community High School. 

17—IEA Northwestern Division; Coronado 
Theater, Rockford. 

17—IEA South Central Division; Orpheum 
Theater, Springfield. 

18—Illinois Association of School Nurses; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

20—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 4; 
Elmhurst Country Club, 6 p.m. 

20—-IEA DuPage Valley Division; York 
Community High School and Elmburst 
Junior High School. 

20 to 24—School and college sessions, Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposition; 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

22—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 8; 
Kilter Restaurant, Oak Lawn. 

23—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 3; 
Evanston Township High School. 

24—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section ‘ 
Green Acres Country Club. 

24—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 7; 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange. 

24—IEA Illinois Valley Division; LaSalle- 
Peru High School and LaSalle-Peru- 
Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle. 

24—IEA Rock River Division; Northern 
Illinois University Fieldhouse, DeKalb. 

24—IEA North Lakes Division; Zion Audi- 
torium, Zion. 

24 and 25-—Illinois Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries; Hamilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

25—Illinois Association for Student Teach- 
ing; Rosary College, River Forest. 

27—IEA Northeastern Division; Joliet, 
East Aurora, and St. Charles high 
schools. 

27 to 3l—American 
sociation; St. Louis. 

29—IEA Lake Shore Division, Section 6; 
]. Sterling Morton High School East, 
Cicero. 

31—IEA Southern Division; Shryock Audi- 
torium, Southern Illinois University. 

31 and Nov. 1 Illinois Association of 
Junior Colleges; Illinois State Normal 
University. 


Scottish Rite 


Public Health As- 


NOVEMBER 

1 and 2~—Illinois State Association for 
Childhood Education; Hotel Jefferson, 
Peoria. 
to 8—Children’s Book Week. 
to 7—National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators; Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6 to 8—Illinois Art Education Association; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. 
8—Conference on Science in the Elemen- 
tary School; Illinois State Normal Uni- 

versity. 

8—Conference on Elementary Science Edu- 
cation; Western Illinois University. 

9 to 12—Institute on Public Library Service 
to the Young Adult; Allerton Park, 
Monticello. 

9 to 15—American Education Week. 

13 and 14—IIlinois Conference on Higher 
Education; Allerton House, Monticello. 


Iinois Education 





“PARIS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest. . . 
leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 
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Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. 


Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair . . . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! “We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 


AMERICAN 
1 —F ee 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Miss Rena Head 


Miss Mary F. Turner 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Mrs. Elaine Stringer 
Shaffer Elementary Schoo! 
Atwater, California 


Frank M. Lacey 
Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 


C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary 
School, San Diego, California 
Virgil Viets 

Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ctober, 1958 


Mrs. Luvenia George 
Hine Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo 
Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Harry J. Kone 
Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. D. Sabin 

West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 

Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


Miss Dorothy Conlon 
Junior High School 
Saco, Montana 

Mrs. Mary E. Kerns 
Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 
Donald Waldman 
James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New York 
Mrs. Richard Deering 
T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville, New York 


Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Helen Sawyer 


St. Paul Elementary School 


St. Paul, Oregon 


Mrs. Barney Davis 
Dalton Elementary Schoo 
Uvalde, Texas 

Elbern Dickson 

No. Davis Jr High Schoo! 
Clearfield, Utah 

R. Charles Wheeler 


Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 





Roger Soderberg of Elgin, Illinois. Says Dr. Bowen: “With its help to 
colleges and students, business is assuring a future source of leaders 


Two students, who hold scholarships awarded by American business, stop 
to talk to Dr. Howard R. Bowen, president of Grinnell College, Grinnell 
lowa. (L. to R Dr. Bowen; Janet Kispert of Stillwater, Minnesota; and not for itself alone, but for every phase of American life 


WHY SHOULD BUSINESS HELP 
COLLEGES AND STUDENTS? 





College educations cost more today, too! 
In fact, for many young men and women 
—and for their parents—the increasing 
cost of a college education has become a 
major problem. And small, privately- 
financed colleges also have found them- 
selves threatened by rising costs. Yet it 
is vitally important to America’s future 
that our young people be well educated 

To help promising students and small 
colleges, we and other American com- 
panies have taken steps to give financial 
aid. Standard Oil, for example, has made 
funds available which provide for 34 
graduate fellowships and undergraduate 
scholarships in science and engineering 
Four-year scholarships awarded through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 


tion also are included in Ss program 


Thirteen students now are attending 
school on these scholarships. Supplemen- 
tary grants are made to schools chosen 
by the Merit Scholarship winners 

In addition, Standard Oil has made 
funds available from which $175,000 is 
paid yearly to aid privately-financed lib- 
eral arts colleges in the Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states 

At Standard Oil, where so much of our 
planning concerns the future, we believe 
there are few things more vital to the sur- 
vival of our democratic. free-enterprise 
system than a well-educated public. 
That’s why we provide for substantial 
financial aid to both colleges and students. 


One way of judging a company’s citizenship is by its 


What makes 


concern for the future—not for itself alone, but for 


the country as a whole. With business and colleges 


@ company 
@ good citizen? 


working together to build a stronger, more secure 
America through education, a brighter future is 


assured for us all. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Dr. Levrence M. Gould, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota: “If it were not 
for financial help from business organizations 
many capable students would be denied a col 
lege education. The far-sighted companies giv 
ing this aid are helping to conserve one of our 
most valuable natural resources.’ 


Charlies Rieck of Chicago, National Merit Schol- 
arship winner, and physics major at Notre 
Dame: “Business is helping to make it possible 
for many people to continue their education. Its 
concern for students and colleges shows a real 
long-range interest in national welfare.” 


THE SIGN OF PROGRESS... 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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